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BONAVENTURE CEMETERY. 


HY massive oaks, whose branches meet o’er head, 
Like pillars of some vast cathedral stand, 
And through thy nave by groined arches spanned 
The night wind moans a requiem o’er the dead. 
Adown thy walls the moon’s soft light is shed, 
Casting dark shadows on thy floor of sand: 
The bittern’s cry sounds from the near marsh land, 
O’er which the chilling sea mists swirling spread. 
No life or motion, save the old grey moss 
That, festooned from thy branches, ghostly sways, 
As from the arches tattered banners toss 
In some old church, where, in the wan moon’s rays, 
The wavering shadows strange designs emboss 
O’er armored effigies of olden days. 
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THE UTILITY OF DIFFERENCE. 


HERE is in the British Museum an immense kaleidoscope 
filled with precious beads and bits of broken glass, but 
should these fragments be detached and separately consid- 
ered, they would give no idea of the beauty of their com- 
bination or of the harmony of their arrangement. To view 
the individual man apart from the rest of humanity is to 
make a corresponding sacrifice in the beauty and harmony 
growing out of his relations to that composite unit of which 
he isa single number. The world is made up of people 
who, like the fragments of glass in the kaleidoscope, are 
alike in their fundamental nature, while they present to the 
eye differences in shape and in shades of coloring. .There 
is the cube of justice and the sphere of levity; there is the 
scarlet of passion and the violet of gentleness; there is the 
blue of orthodoxy, the purple of pomp and the orange of 
patriotism. Partly inherited and partly acquired, these dif- 
ferences are natural and necessary. They differentiate char- 
acter and increase the list of genialities; they define man- 
hood and give personality to the individual; they turn men 
aside from a single line of activity, and entice them into a 
diversity of callings suited to particular aptitudes and pro- 
clivities. Thus is genius set a task, and talent and ingenuity 
given room toexpand. Yet the differences between men 
are largely extrinsic and conventional. The easential ele- 
ments of human nature are quite the same as when Babel 
went up and Helen set Troy on fire. If fashioned into a 
diversity of types, men are still framed of one and the same 
stuff, and let no one say they differ too vastly to admit of 
their being grouped together as in a kaleidoscopic figure, or 
mingled as in a single ray of light. 

The human mind is constituted with reverence for the 
same principles of virtue and truth, with aspirations after 
similar good, and instincts of dread and abhorrence of the 
same evil; but who can number the variations in degree 
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and proportion of common traits? There are those who 
bend their heads over the pages of the same philosophers, 
who delight in the same grand poetry, who mark the same 
texts in their pocket Bibles, and who grow hushed and sub- 
dued before the same rich beauty of cloud and hill and 
stream. Yet who does not know from repeated experience 
how impossible it is to discover just the thoughts awakened 
in kindred minds, and how utterly futile is the attempt to 
impart our own? We feel bafiled in both undertakings, 
and charge our failure to understand and be understood to 
the poverty of language, and fain would have a language 
given whereby spirit might talk with spirit. But it is rather 
our difference than our language that makes us unknowing 
and unknowable. And upon these differences that are deeper 
than language depend the perfecting of philosophy and poetry 
in their several spheres. 

When first Carlyle read an essay of Emerson’s, he wrote 
the American that he wept for joy that the voice for which 
he had listened so long had at last spoken to his soul from 
across the Atlantic. But in later acquaintance it became 
apparent to both that the similarity was no more evident 
than the wide difference of thought and sentiment. Both 
were mystics. Both have been called seers. Both reached 
their highest truth by a strange, instinctive recognition ; 
but the one saw truth tinged with the hue of boding evil, 
while the other looked through rose-tinted lenses. Both 
stood with dangerous boldness upon the edge of the un- 
known, and from its vast dimness shaped to themselves an 
image of the All-Holy One. Carlyle cries from his full 
heart that “through every star, through every grass-blade, 
and most through every living soul, the glory of a present 
God still beams,” and Emerson answers, “All things are 
shadows of Him.” Both reached at times a height almost 
too great to speak intelligibly; but Carlyle went up as if by 
the passionate force of a whirl-wind, while Emerson soared 
purposely and serenely aloft as in the eronaut’s car, and 
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descended at his will. Not only were they unintelligible to 
lesser minds at such moments, but to each other in so far as 
they differed; Carlyle’s gloom and Emerson’s cheer could 
only wonder at each other. If mutual tastes drew them 
nearer and nearer, it was only to bring them to that point 
where thought no longer met its like in quick, sympathetic 
response, and Carlyle felt it with pain. 

We, however, may look upon the fact without disappoint- 
ment or regret. For what matters it that not only Carlyle 
and Emerson, but all men, find in their closest and most 
satisfying companionship a point where coincidence of 
thought ceases and sentiment turns into divergent ways? 
In the world of action there must be ministering to man’s 
countless needs— 


“ Woodman, and delver with his spade, 
And busy artisan beside his bench, 
And pallid student with written roll, 
Musician, sculptor, poet and priest.” 


Some there must be, content to let the sky and field 
instruct them while they dig and sow and reap; while 
others must delight rather to dwell with the moths and 
worms among musty volumes of ancient wisdom. Some 
there must be, strung like an olian harp, so delicately that 
every breath of pain or joy evokes an answering cry or 
song; while others must inflict the lancet’s keen incision 
with steady hand and unblanched cheek. That all may 
work harmoniously and to common benefit, there must be 
sympathy and correspondence of thought. That each may 
fill his own place well, there must be diversity. 

In the world of thought it is not otherwise. It is a mat- 
ter for thankfulness that the age that produced Carlyle also 
produced Emerson; yes, and others different from either. 
Truth is as wide as the universe, and each sees but dimly 
and narrowly, and with much of error blent with the truth. 
But group the partial views together, then truth corresponds 
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with truth and error stands out incongruous and inharmoni- 
ous. Were the world instructed by the partial view of one 
alone, it must go far into error. Great reformers have suc- 
ceeded only because the minds of those on whom they moved 
were of sufficiently similar mould to receive and adopt their 
thoughts; and their revolutions avoid direful extremes only 
because their followers possess interfering mental difter- 
ences. A poet sweeps his harp-strings and our souls are 
filled with melody grand and sweet, because responsive 
chords are there. We like Shakespeare with delight, be- 
cause we and the “thousand-souled” are in that degree 
alike. But without the responsive chords the poet might 
still be conscious of his soul’s high notes, but his mission 
would be lost. There are those who have counted their 
noblest strains what the world has deemed meanest. 

To us whose religious creeds may be differently stated, 
whose political views may conflict, and whose social cir- 
cles may vary in rotundity, this dependency of action and 
similarity of mind gives friendship, sympathy, helpfulness, 
success and harmony to the lot which has fallen to us. 
Running underneath the differences that divide men there 
is yet a subtle nexus which, if it escape our naming, we can 
nevertheless feel. Round the chiefest and obscurest it spins 
an unseen web; revealing a diviner purpose in this human 
mould and constructing out of its varied idiosyncracies the , 
sympathy and strength that comes from union. Thus 
Vulcan forged upon the shield of Achilles festive singers 
and councilors of state, brave huntsmen and plundering 
thieves. Some he made to plow the fallow field, others to 
reap grain and gather in the purple grape at the vintage 
time, but they were all included within “the rolling billows 
of the ocean stream.” The Greek was the first to recog- 
nize that within the great persistent outlines of corporate 
life there is a consistent difterentiation of the individual. 
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DESIDERIUM. 


HEN I wander, sleep enchanted 
On the shadow shores of Dreamland, 

Like the silver chiming vespers 
Heard afar o’er dark’ning meadows, 
Comes a voice from out the twilight 
Drifting down upon the night wind 
Soft as mother’s cradle music 
When she lulls to sleep her infant, 
Clear as Alpine maiden’s song note 
From the crag where hangs her cottage, 
Musical as tinkling waters 
Tripping blithely down the mountain,— 
Comes a voice from out the twilight, 
And with eager ears I listen, 
Bending forward breathless, silent ; 
But the night wind moaning round me 
Steals the words and hides their meaning. 
Vainly press I on to follow; 
Vainly call aloud to tarry ; 
Still the voice grows fainter, fainter, 
Til ’tis lost upon the night wind, 
Vanishing with mournful cadence 
As the darkness closes round me. 


Sometimes in the misty distance, 
As I look and look and listen, 
Shadowed on the dim horizon 
Stands a figure waiting for me, 
And the lines have music in them. 
’Tis the figure of a maiden 

With the melody of beauty. 

She is beckoning, I fancy, 

And the breezes try to whisper 

In my ears the words she gave them. 
But, alas, their tongue I know not! 
Tenderly they close about me, 
Breathing things they cannot utter, 
Like the perfume-laden zephyrs 
From the shores of Blest Arabia 
Speaking to the wandering sailor 
Of the groves beyond his vision. 
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Often in my restless slumbers 

Two dark eyes look kindly on me— 
Mournfully and kindly on me. 

Up I spring, but like a phantom 
Fades the vision, and the moonlight 
Cheats me with a paltry lustre 

For the eyes that beamed upon me. 
When the arm of flesh is wearied 
Battling with the rushing surges, 
Back upon the sand the waters 
Hurl me baffled and disheartened, 
While outside the sea-green demons 
Roar in rude and boisterous laughter, 
Toss aloft their hoary war-locks 
Bidding me to rise and meet them, 
Calling out in fierce derision 

“Up and meet us, we are ready,”— 
Comes a gentle presence near me, 
Like the balm of fragrant pine trees 
Steals a voice upon my senses 

Like the wind among the branches; 
Comes a peace upon my spirit— 

As a heavenly benediction 

Strength returns and clear-eyed courage, 
But, alas, the vision fails me, 

Leaves me there alone, forsaken. 


There is brightness in the distance, 
Faint but sure, like trusty beacon 
Shining o’er the wind-swept ocean. 
Sometime, sometime, ah, I know it! 
In the future I shall meet her, 
Somewhere I again shall see her. 

She will stand and not elude me, 
While her eyes, star-like and radiant, 
Beam with love and modest welcome. 
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REALISM VERSUS IDEALISM. 


HE story which I am about to relate is of the genus 
psychological, but of the well-nigh extinct speices. 
Fact. I trust that I shall not be doubted when I say that I 
am led to the narration of incidents in which I, myself, 
played so unenviable a part solely by a philanthropic desire 
to hold out a warning to all youth who have lively fancies 
and are liable to that unfortunate malady called love. 

My name is Michael Angelo Smith; a name, I think, 
that unites in admirable harmony the delicacy of classicism 
and the solid strength of modern practicality. Moreover, 
I aman artist—a painter. I hope no one will accuse me 
of vanity when I say that I can wield the brush with unusual 
elegance and spirit. All my most intimate friends have 
told me so, although an unappreciative public chooses to 
pronounce a different verdict. I was carefully educated 
abroad, and Iam devotedly attached to my profession. In 
fact, I so throw my heart and soul into it that I have de- 
veloped to a remarkable degree my tendency to “ body 
forth the forms of things unknown,” to weave the delicate 
fabrics of day dreams and to revel amidst the nameless 
creations of eager fancy. 

When I returned from my travels in distant lands [ 
settled very foolishly, as [ now know, in one of the western 
cities of this country. I say foolishly, because one might 
almost as reasonably expect to find people of warm passions 
in the frozen wilds of Siberia as lovers of art in the practical 
wastes of our western civilization. People out there delight 
in cattle, fields and factories, but not in pictures and statues. 
However, that altereth not this tale. I soon found myself 
admitted into a very pleasant society. No one needs to be 
an art critic in order to be agreeable. By affecting a cul- 
tured languor and a romantic pensiveness (which last is a 
very valuable thing, indeed, as absolving one from the 
necessity of striving to appear intelligent), I soon became a 
favorite amongst the gentler sex. 
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I had been in L something more than a year when 
I met, at a large dance, the young lady around whom centers 
the story I have taken upon myself to relate. 

Her name was Mary Elliot—simplex munditiis. She was 
beautiful, I thought, very beautiful. She had hair that 
seemed a thousand sunbeams gathered into one great wave 
of rippling light. Her eyes had the deep salmon-brown of 
autumn, and they must have stolen their quiet pensiveness 
from autumn, too. Her face blended in sweet harmony the 
serious thoughtfulness of the woman with the innocence 
of the child. Her whole expression seemed an instrument 
upon which thought and passion played unceasingly, while 
her every motion and gesture was the embodiment of easy 
grace. It will be observed that I viewed her from a purely 
artistic standpoint. But what man does not so view the 
woman of his love? And, by the way, I must not omit to 
mention that I fell rapturously in love with Miss Elliot the 
first time I saw her. A man arrives at the moral and intel- 
lectual perfections of his beloved by an induction, aided 
considerably by partiality, from external facts, consequently 
he is generally mistaken. 

Led by my affection for Miss Elliot, I naturally sought to 
be on the best possible terms with the various ramifications 
of her family. Her brother and I became great chums, for 
ardent, indeed, was the regard with which I was suddeuly 
inspired for that excellent young man. Owing to this inti- 
macy with him, I was a frequent visitor at the home of the 
object of my devotion at the most unseasonable hours. 
Before three weeks after our first acquaintance had elapsed, 
I had the joy of perceiving that she treated me in a very 
friendly manner, though I was conscious, vaguely, that she 
regarded me as nothing more than an agreeable acquaint- 
ance. But time, I reflected, would right all things. 

I have already alluded to my dreaming propensities. It 
may readily be imagined that my new passion scarcely 
diminished them; on the contrary it acted as a mighty 
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inspiration in that direction. I was perpetually engaged in 
creating a wonderfully improbable epic, in which Mary 
Elliot and a certain Michael Angelo Smith starred. I res- 
cued her, in the rdle of a maiden poverty-stricken but 
exceedingly beautiful, from rags and want some dozens of 
times. I,a great and powerful prince, in the guise of an 
humble pretender to her hand, @ da Salamanca student, 
wooed and won her ad infinitum. I conceived of her quite 
often as in the clutches of vague and nameless tyrants, 
whom I singly slew, and so bore her off in knightly 
triumph. There were countless scenes of “after the ball,” 
“the last parting,” and others equally touching. I even 
pictured her weeping in disheveled distress over my man- 
gled corpse; though how I became mangled I never sought 
to discover. So intensely real did many of these dramas of 
fancy seem, that I could sometimes only with difficulty dis- 
possess myself of the impression that they were actualities 
and not the “ baseless fabric of a vision.” 

Notwithstanding the assertion which I made at the begin- 
ning, there are doubtless many persons of a skeptical turn 
of mind who will utterly discredit what now follows. There 
may always be found narrow-minded individuals who are 
incapable of believing what they have not themselves ex- 
perienced, and who boldly declare that to be nonsense which 
they cannot explain ; doubting Thomases who mistake their 
cramped suspiciousness for reason. Yet I am confident that 
there are othérs who, though they may find it hard to ac- 
count for what I say, nevertheless will not for that reason 
condemn it as impossible. 

One evening, in my studio, about five weeks after I first 
became acquainted with Mary Elliot, I was engaged on a 
crayon sketch of Shakespeare’s Caliban, materials for which 
I had gathered from the great poet’s word picture of that 
virtuous animal. I had only the day before returned from 
a fortnight’s visit to friends in the East. Upon the morn- 
ing after my arrival I had called upon Miss Elliot, my love 
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' for whom seemed to have grown stronger with my absence. 
To my enraptured mind she seemed more beautiful and 
more gracious than ever before. If I must confess it, I 
thought I was particularly charming myself upon that oc- 
easion. I shuffled off the blasé coil and exerted myself to 
the utmost to be brilliant and entertaining. In fact, in my 
enthusiasm I waxed quite effusive. I noticed several times 
that she looked at me rather queerly in the midst of some 
of my tenderest raptures; and to tell the truth it afterwards 
eccurred to me that she looked positively bewildered. But 
“whom the gods wish to destroy they first make mad.” I 
was in too ecstatic a state altogether to take much note of 
these small things; so I went away fully assured that Mary 
had given me positive encouragement. 

That evening I was scarcely in a frame of mind condu- 
eive to any artistic work save that of constructing a love- 
epic. Visions of my fair beloved that did not consort at 
all well with my conceptions of Caliban floated through my 
brain. I even began to furnish Caliban with long, wavy 
hair, and I once caught myself placing dimples ‘in his 
eheeks, which not the magic of Prospero could have put 
there. I soon despaired of ever giving him any distinct 
personality ; so I presently dropped my pencil, sat down in 
my easy chair and joyously resigned myself to making 
extensive additions to the epic. Somehow or other my 
thoughts gradually took the shape of a regret that I had not 
avowed my love to Mary that morning, when, as it appeared 
to me now, I had every inducement and encouragement to 
do so. How happy would I now be had I only had the 
boldness to take the step, I thought; and when I presently 
retired my mind was filled with dreams of the beatitude of 
the accepted lover. Soon, mysteriously, certainly properly, 
I found myself once more in the room in which I had been 
with Mary such a short time since. Again she was seated 
by my side; and then, I know not how, her hand was in 
mine and she—that is I—was swearing that I had loved her 
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a much longer time than I had in reality known her, and 
was flowing on in ungrammatical ecstacy and unpunctuated 
rapture, and then the word had been said that bound us 
together for all time, and then—. How I remember it all! 
How right it allseemed! There was no coldness now, and 
no hesitation; all was harmonious affection and happiness. 
It seemed almost like a dream. 

The morning dawned full brightly. I was awakened 
early by the bright beams of the sun streaming in upon 
me. But his light was darkness compared with the lumin- 
ous state of my scul as there flashed through it the electric 
remembrance of the events of the preceding day—my 
declaration and acceptance. I arrayed myself with eager 
haste and went forth into the fresh morning air for my 
accustomed walk. Never before had the world seemed se 
beautiful. Nature and I were attuned to perfect harmony, 
and every sight and sound seemed to ofter me cheerful con- 
gratulations. Even the dull, heavy houses appeared to look 
down upon me with a sort of solid good-nature. As [ 
returned from my ramble, it occurred to me that it would 
be a graceful surprise to Mary to give her a betrothal ring 
when I called upon her, as [ contemplated doing shortly. 
So I purchased a beautiful and costly one—a man is never 
so ready to be generous as when he thinks that his gen- 
erosity will have the reward of a due recognition. 

Soon afterwards I repaired to the home of the mistress 
of my affections, in a state of blissful expectancy. Wher 
I was ushered a little later into the drawing-room, I per- 
ceived not only Mary, but her mother, an elderly person of 
sixty, or thereabouts, who was stout and ordinary. I 
greeted both with perfect self-possession; but I gave Mary 
such a look of mysterious understanding and soul-sympathy 
as can be better imagined than expressed. How eagerly 
she must wish that her respected parent would depart! 
How ardently J wished it, at any rate! That unsuspecting 
lady, actuated by what motive I neither knew nor cared, 
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presently gratified me by taking her leave. I blessed her 
as she went. 

She had remained sitting upon a sofa. I drew forth my 
ring and took a seat close by her side. Her hand was lying 
white and passive upon her lap. In a moment I had taken 
it in my own, exclaiming as I did so, with premeditated 
eloquence : 

“ Beloved, since you are promised to be mine, it is not 
fitting that this fair hand ””—then I looked up into her face 
and—“ Gad!” said I, with uncontrollable astonishment, 
for such a look as I met have I never seen upon a mortal 
countenance since. Picture to yourself an expression of the 
most intense, supreme bewilderment, struggling amidst 
chaotic confusion to fix upon something definite and tangi- 
ble; imagine it to be transformed suddenly into swift, deep 
resentment, and to culminate finally in a look of wounded 
pride and haughty scorn, and you will have a faint idea of 
what I saw in Miss Elliot’s face. Flushing deep crimson, 
she rose and drew herself up to her full height, which ap- 
peared, to my stricken gaze, about ten feet, and exclaimed 
in the tones of an offended goddess : 

“Sir! How dare you! What am I to understand by 
such conduct! How dare you presume upon your acquaint- 
ance with me to insult me in my own house? By what 
authority do you venture to call me—to—to—call me by 
such a name without my permission? Do you imagine 
that I am one to be thus trifled with?” 

Dare! Presume! Without her permission! Trifle! 
The words echoed through the caverns of my brain as 
though in hideous mockery of my bewilderment. By the 
whole line of the Pharoahs! Was I crazy? Or was she? 
Or were we both of us demented? Or was it all a horrid 
nightmare? I didn’t stop to speculate. Rallying my fast- 
failing wits, I exclaimed : 

“ But, my dear Mary ”— 

“ Miss Elliot, if you please! On my word, your impu- 
dence is unbearable.” 
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“ But, Miss Elliot,” 1 amended, “it is impossible that you 
can mean what you say. Did you not only yesterday morn- 
ing promise to be my wife? Can you so soon forget? Is 
it possible that you, in whom I trusted so entirely, can be 
one of those heartless coquettes who make men’s happiness 
only to mar it? Who degrade their charms to the service 
of their selfish vanity ?” 

Before I had spoken ten words my courage returned. I 
grew ten times bolder. In point of fact, I recall that I 
waxed really eloquent. I spoke with such evident sincerity 
that the anger died out of Mary’s face, and when she spoke 
again she was perfectly calm and self-possessed. 

“T have known you well enough, sir, to think that you 
would not willingly presume upon our friendship. to insult 
me. But I really do not know how to explain to myself 
your actions. You must be laboring under some strange 
delusion. I recall every incident of our meeting yesterday 
morning; but you said not a word of love to me, to de 
which I have certainly never intentionally given you the 
least encouragement.” 

This was too much. To have her coolly and deliberately 
pretend to have never heard the very words she and I had 
both spoken scarcely twenty-four hours before was more 
than I could patiently bear. It was my turn to be angry 
now. I assumed an air of insulted dignity, made a fierce 
declamation against the falseness of woman in general and 
herself in particular, swore that I would scorn her to my 
dying day, wished her, with Saturnine irony, great happi- 
ness of her success in ruining an honest man’s life, expressed 
an unalterable determination to straightway put an end to 
my miserable existence, and left the room in majestic wrath. 

I will not attempt to describe my feelings. It lieth not 
in the scope of words to do it. Despair, rage, disappoint- 
ment, wounded vanity, shame, banded together to torment 
me. But through it all and in it all there was some strange, 
half-conscious suspicion that more was wrong than I quite 
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apprehended—one of those troublesome spectres of thought 
that glide in and out amongst one’s flesh-and-blood ideas, 
now vanishing, now appearing—ever delusive, intangible, 
unreal and provoking. The events of the previous morn- 
ing were beginning to have an unaccountable duplex per- 
sonality—memory was divided against itself, and was wag- 
ing a mighty civil conflict. Then, as I walked on rapidly 
towards my rooms, I was oppressed with an uneasy sense 
that the character in which Mary Elliot had just now ap- 
peared was utterly at variance with all that I had heard or 
known of her. Was it possible, 1 asked myself, that she 
could be the cold-blooded coquette I had just accused her of 
being? Yet, had she not encouraged me only—-encouraged 
me? What could I be thinking of! Accepted me, I should 
have—good Heavens! Why should that silly idea of en- 
couragement so persistently intrude itself upon me? 

“ But,” something within me expostulated, “you know 
that you left her only yesterday morning in the very ecstasy 
of hope and confidence,” and then the thought flashed 
through my mind, Was it not last night that I was regretting 
that I did not tell her of my love at our last meeting? 
Verily, out of darkness was coming forth light, but a light 
that was blacker than darkness. By a supreme effort of 
will I forced myself into a state of perfect calmness—that 
false calm that is like the oil upon the waters of a troubled 
- ocean. I was no longer flurried, no longer confused. Ha! 
ha! Should I, Michael Angelo Smith, be the sport of a 
lot of silly notions? The idea! Absurd! Clearly, dis- 
tinctly, then, after this oiling process, I recalled the events 
of the past two days. I remembered that until yesterday 
morning I had not seen Mary Elliot for two weeks. I re- 
membered that the last visit I could have paid her before 
this morning must have been on the morning after my re- 
turn, and lo! every event of that visit stood out plainly 
before me. The outlines of the conflicting proposal and 
acceptance were growing dim and yet dimmer. I had now 
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reached my studio. There was the very chair in which I 
had sat in dreamy reflection last night. There was no longer 
a straw of doubt for my drowning hands to clutch in hope- 
ful despair. My wrath boiled over once more, but this time 
at myself—the oil was wasted, and the waves were dashing 
high again. ‘“ Fool!” I yelled, as I turned to pace my room 
in impotent rage. So! there was Caliban! Poor Caliban! 
with his rippling locks and his dimples, looking more like 
the devil than Shakespeare ever intended him to be. It did 
not tend to quiet or soothe me—it was but a reminder of 
my silly delusion and imbecile behavior. I launched one 
kick at his visage, which in no wise enhanced the beauty of 
that cheerful effigy. Then sat I down and said unto myself, 
in Biblical confusion : 

“T will arise, and gird up my loins and See; ; ond the 
places that knew me shall know me no more.’ 

The State of my adoption no longer numbered me among 


her citizens. I departed far thence, and I left no trace of 
the unfortunate victim of a dream in which I, Michael An- 
gelo Smith, had out-Bottomed Bottom. 





EVENTIDE. 


HE parting glories of the sunset hour 
Have faded into twilight’s gathering gloom ; 

Like nature’s flowers, resplendent in their bloom 
That perish soon despite the gracious shower ; 
And far above the shades that seem to cower 
In mortal dread—away from earthly doom— 
The tiny lamps of heaven, that illume 
Night’s darkened path, reveal their hidden power 
And. one by one light up the vaulted deep. 
Their softly-flowing beams, like some sweet sleep, 
Bring peace to weary souls and gently hide 
Those heartburns of the day in kind embrace. 
And dark-clad stillness veils the pilgrim’s face 
As up he looks and feels ’tis eventide. 





Ruta—An INcIDENT. 





RUTH—AN INOIDENT. 


Y YOUTH, in fact my life until my early manhood, 
was spent in the quaint, old-fashioned village of Belle 
Haven. It was, in truth, an ancient place—a landmark 
almost of the good old pioneer days. Situated on the 
beautiful Mon river, stretching peacefully along the banks 
at the foot of the prettiest of hills, it formed a picturesque 
and striking sight. Its narrow streets, its plain houses 
with their rigid architecture, the prim ways and customs of 
its elders, betokened a love for the antique rarely equalled. 
In the days of settlement, suddenly springing into existence, 
it had grown for a time and then, filling no want, as sud- 
denly crystallized. Yes, history would have called it a case 
of arrested development, for the goddess of fortune had 
not allotted to this ancient village, throughout its long past, 
a nobler position than that of a market place for country 
produce. A faithful old line of steamboats, plying cease- 
lessly up and down, day after day, aftorded the dwellers along 
that charming river their only means of access to the out- 
side world. 

This, as [ said, was my early home, midst the pleasantest 
of associations and the happiest of friendships. Here 
grew up with me what I shall always recall as a very pleas- 
ant circle of young people. My life had been pleasant, 
though moving along in a quiet and uneventful way. As I 
see it now little sunlight streams in upon it, yet few clouds 
darken it. Through all those years, however, comes strug- 
gling to my remembrance one bright beam of sunlight that 
brightened my pathway. As the thoughts of those days 
fill my mind, I can see standing before me the image of a 
“rare and radiant maiden;” her tall, graceful figure; her 
face with its dark lustrous eyes, its brightness only height- 
ened by a beautiful head of brown hair, forming a picture 
in my memory beyond the poet’s pen or the artist’s brush. 
One could have found prettier girls than she, few more 

2 
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fascinating or more attractive; and the quaint name, Ruth, 
ever seemed to add dignity to her character. Ruth and I 
had been friends since childhood. Ours was such a friend- 
ship as youth alone engenders. Childhood’s fancies have 
their end, however, and it is oft but a step from youth’s 
bright friendship to love’s:young dream. Well do I remem- 
ber how brightly my twentieth spring dawned for me, reveal- 
ing to me in Ruth—my childhood’s playmate, my youth’s 
best friend—some new charm, something so utterly differ- 
ent from anything I had ever seen in one before. I began 
to long for her presence and grieve at her absence, but I 
hardly realized it then or afterwards, for—well, I was in 
love. The thought seemed to appall me, yet above it all 
would flit the vision of that bright and beaming face. Yes, 
I had been a boy till then and all my experiences were such 
as those of other boys. Now I felt, as I thought over my 
discovery, that truly youth had no pleasures like the pleas- 
ures of a first love. 

The spring that had come so beautifully, wore away. | 
Summer’s heat grew more intense but the ardor of my love 
burned the brighter. Autumn, with its tinging shades, 
came on, blighting many of earth’s fairest beauties, but it 
left my love untinged. Winter’s storms, with their frosts 
and piercing blasts, freezing all nature, cooled not my love. 
Not till then did I realize fully that one fair form embodied 
all that was to me noblest and best. How I longed to cast 
myself before Ruth and tell her of my love! My pride 
saved me, for none knew better than I the folly of “ Love 
in a cottage with water and a crust.” I could not see my 
way clear, for surely my income, I thought, would hardly 
maintain more than such a cottage. And would it increase? 
There was but one answer to this. I knew it would not. 
Could I then ask for the hand of another with my prospects 
so dark before me? No! I said to myself; but I could at 
least live in hope, and by my ambition prove myself worthy 
of such an one. Fortune favored me, and I accepted a 
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splendid opening in a distant western town, far away from 
my native village. I was determined on my course. Little 
preparation was needed for my journey, so a few days 
brought the time of my departure. Did Ruth love me ?— 
this was my parting thought. I looked deep into those 
eyes and seemed to read my answer—yes. And yet, 
though I thought so, I did not know, but dwelt long and 
oft on that beautiful old saying, “Absence makes the heart 
grow fonder.” The pleasure of a word of hope from her 
lips, or the promise of a line from her pen—in my pride 
Iasked for neither, but with saddened yet hopeful heart 
bade farewell to my old friends and much-loved associations. 
Early spring found me on my western journey. A year 
hence saw me nicely situated in a thriving business in a 
booming western town. News of that eastern village had 
reached me but seldom in my new home. It had been a 
year of success and great change for me, but the cares of a 
work-a-day world and the desolations of time had not eftaced 
from my heart and memory the visions of that maiden. 
Truly, in my case, “absence had made the heart grow 
fonder.” My correspondence had been fitful and uncertain, 
and I had heard little concerning Ruth from the friends of 
my native village. Memory bore me back to old Belle 
Haven and the scenes of my childhood. 

A month or more passed without a letter from my old 
friends, or the slightest news from my native village. I 
longed so to hear from Ruth and know of her that suddenly 
I started for my early home without the slightest warning. 
Love admits of no delays, and hurried me on rapidly to the 
city near quaint Belle Haven. The faithful old line of steam- 
boats was still plying to and fro between the city and my 
early home. How delighted I was to be even so near Ruth, 
and yet how slowly the boat moved in comparison with my 
thoughts. In early afternoon, as it drew up at the wharf 
of my native village, an unexpected pleasure greeted me. 
I was rejoiced to find my old friends awaiting the boat, and 
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bound for a little excursion to Geneva, the head of naviga- 
tion of that beautiful river. 

It is said a glance may often fill a lover’s heart with 
anxious fears or hopes. As I stood on the deck that day, a 
glance from that face that had haunted my vision so con- 
tinually for the past year thrilled me as never before. She 
loves me, then, I thought within myself. I knew not, but 
as I seemed to see the same pleasure in her face at seeing 
me as of old, you will not think it strange that I joined the 
little excursion. It was a pleasant surprise for me and, I 
hoped, for one other of that party also. The afternoon 
hours came and went only too quickly for everyone. My 
adventures in the West were soon sought for and recounted. 
Gayly did the party talk of many merry events that had 
happened in my absence. The grand old boat Germania 
never seemed half so gay. Pleasure and goodwill reigned 
supreme. There was no restraint among us. Each knew 
and thought well of the others, and, to our enjoyment, few 
regular passengers were on board that day. 

But troubles brew so soon, and it was not long ere I was set 
to pondering within myself—what means the devotion of my 
old friend Jack to Ruth? Quickly the thought rose within 
me—can he, the noblest of friends, have played me false and 
fallen in love with Ruth? But how could I reproach him, 
for, indeed, none knew of my affection save myself, not 
even Ruth. 

The day for the little excursion was delightful, one of 
those days of which the poet has said: 


“ And what is so rare as a day in June? 
Then, if ever, come perfect days, 
Then heaven tries the earth if it be in tune, 
And over it softly her warm ear lays.” 


Sunset tints were dark that evening. Twilight early 
turned to night. The sky had changed its hue and our 
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beautiful June day threatened to end with a summer’s 
shower. 

I had long hoped to speak to Ruth alone, but the pleas- 
ures of the afternoon and the constant presence of my friend 
Jack prevented this. There was something, after all, so 
different from the Ruth of old. What meant this restraint, 
this hesitancy so different from the Ruth of my heart? I 
could neither explain it nor forget it. The coming of the 
night oft brings the greatest evils, but it brought me hope 
that day, hope that I might be able to speak with Ruth alone, 
when I should tell her of my one comforting thought in 
my absence. Desperate and so eager to know my fate, I 
whispered to Ruth to meet me alone that night on the deck. 
Time seemed scarcely to move, and I began to fault myself 
for what I had done, but hardly had the appointed hour 
come as I rushed anxiously forth from the cabin. 

It was a “ wild and flying night.” Dark masses of clouds 
scudded across the sky like birds on the wing. The moon 
had almost ceased her course across the heavens, darting 
ever and anon now back of a dark bank of clouds and now 
into the clear sky. There was something threatening and 
ominous about it all, but I cast all fear aside. The boat 
surged on. The moon passed behind a high hill and every- 
thing around was wrapped in fearful darkness. Even in 
that darkness I recognized Ruth sitting near me. My eyes 
saw her only. They looked for none else. Yet, too, I had 
hardly dared to hope that she would steal forth alone from 
the rest of the party. My heart leaped at the thought that 
my longed-for opportunity had come, but with it had come 
the fear that it might soon be lost. Little heeding whether 
other eyes were there to see or other ears to hear, words 
rushed eagerly to my lips, and I spoke hesitatingly : 

“ Ruth, you little knew why I decided to go west last year. 
I had come to love one whom I had looked on as a friend 
from childhood. As I felt that my income would not suf- 
fice for two, I accepted a position offered me in a distant 
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western town. Now, after a year’s success, I have come 
back to lay myself and all that is mine at the feet of the 
one I love. May I not hope, Ruth, that you will some day 
love me asI”— But before I could finish, the words of 
my doom rang out clearly : 

“Oh! Dave, Dave, you have not heard, you do not know 
then that this can never be?” 

It was more than I could bear. She loved Jack then, I 
thought; she loves me not. My heart failed me. I went 
no further, for everything seemed lank before me, and I 
stooped to imprint a kiss on her hand ere I left. Once 
more the moon burst forth in all its splendor low down in 
the western heavens, and to my surprise and amazement, 
revealed to me the figure of a gentleman sitting beside 
Ruth—whose hand I was kissing for hers. I was disap- 
pointed, yes enraged; but Ruth, rising quickly to her feet, 
said : 

“Oh! Dave, you do not know then that I am married? 
Allow me to present to you my husband, your old friend 
Jack.” 

It was enough. I had loved and lost, and as I stand 
looking back on the past and bearing up the bodies of my 
dead hopes, I realize as never before— 


“Absence makes the heart grow fonder ”—“ fonder of the other fellow.” 





PSYCHE ASLEEP. 


OW on her downy couch amid the flowers, 
She lies asleep— Psyche the beautiful— 
How like to death, and yet how more than fair! 
The eye-lids fringed and pale, that closing down 

Veiled all the languorous glory of her eyes 

As the pale mist shuts out the light of stars. 
The chin, where Cupid lies—the delicate cheek 
Where blushes rise and fall like the soft glow 
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That shines at night, red on the northern moors. 
The parted lips, whose clinging, mute caress 
Would flush the cold cheek of a marble faun, 

Or rob a Nero of his tiger heart 

The while it turned his wolfish blood to flame. 
The rounded neck, where lie the azure veins 
Like frozen streams winding through wastes of snow. 
There, moored upon her breast, the silver zone 
Rises and falls with every lingering breath 
That, loath to slip from such caressing lips, 
Floats like a sigh from out the vale of dreams. 
Her hair in riotous profusion drifts 

Across her pillow, and her tender limbs 
Stretched in a sweet abandon ’neath the chaste 
And flowered draperies of her lotus couch, 
Would shame the grace of sculptured Niobé. 





HUNTING ISLAND LIGHT—A SEKETOH. 


N THE coast of South Carolina, near the Georgian State 
line, between Port Royal and Hilton Head, lies the quiet, 
sleepy little town of Beaufort. Thirty years ago it was a 
fashionable resort for the people of Charleston. Here stood 
grand old manors, which, in ante bellum days, were thronged 
with Southern beauty and the bravest of Southern chivalry. 
Along these smooth shell roads galloped crowds of merry 
gallants; over these well-kept lawns tripped many a fair 
young girl. But that was in “them good ole days.” Now 
all is changed. The tide of fashion has turned into other 
channels, and left, as evidences of its tarrying, only crum- 
bling bits of wreckage—ruined mansions and overgrown 
gardens; and the little seaport has sunk back, to drowse 
and nod again through another generation. 

To the south and east of Beaufort lie, scattered upon old 
ocean’s breast in nature’s beautiful confusion, what are 
known as the Sea Islands. On the easternmost edge of 
these, and divided from them by five or six miles of Beau- 
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fort Sound, lies Hunting Island, wild, thickly wooded and 
very picturesque. On the coast-line of this island, almost in 
the waves, stands the Hunting Island Light, flashing out 
over the restless sea its warning to sailors of surrounding 
rocks and reefs, 

The keeper of the light, a clever, sensible fellow with 
whom I had formed a pleasant friendship, invited me one 
November to spend a week on the island in hunting and 
fishing. From thence I intended to go to Charleston to 
meet my brother, who was coming by sea from New York. 

Thus it was that I awoke one bright morning in a high, 
wainscoted chamber of Beaufort’s quaint little inn, the Sea 
Island Hotel. The November sun shone warmly in through 
the waxy green leaves of the two great orange trees outside 
the window, casting soft shadows across the wide veranda, 
and tempting me from my slumbers. After break- 
fasting, I wandered out and down the dusty, white shell 
road which forms the main street of the town, past store- 
houses filled with cotton, and markets laden with Southern 
produce, to the quiet river front—where clumsy schooners, 
loaded with pine and phosphate, lay side by side with pleas- 
ure-boats once finely made and brightly painted, but now 
rotting at their moorings. 


“And in and out of every one, 
Swarmed the dark children of the sun.” 


At the end of a long wharf I perceived the trim little 
government boat belonging to Hunting Island Light, and, 
stepping from her, my friend the keeper. After warm 
greetings we embarked, and hoisting our sprit sail, sped 
through the dimpling waters, before a light west wind. 
And as we sailed out from the river, down the marsh 
creeks, trending away to the eastward and the sea, we 
talked of friends long dead, of things accomplished many 
years ago when we last met, or, sitting silent in our places, 
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listened to the hoarse cry of the sea birds and the faint 
sounds that reached us from the land. 

After about three hours sailing, we saw on our right the 
wharf, and beyond it over the gray, green meadows of 
serge and the thick forests of pine and palmetto, the tall 
finger of the light-house. 

The days passed quickly here, in quiet pleasure. Good 
sport abounded, and sometimes we hunted down the broad, 
ocean-washed beach for snipe and millet, sometimes in the 
woods for deer or coons. At night we gathered round 
the blazing fire, smoked our long clay pipes, drank our 
“spirits” and told wonderful tales of marvelous adventures. 
So my week’s stay slipped happily by, and the close of my 
visit was at hand. But, on the day I had set for my de- 
parture, the weather was so threatening that I was com- 
pelled to remain at the light-house. Thus I found myself 
forced to abandon the idea of meeting my brother, and 
await on a lonely island the coming of a “ northeaster.” 

The storm drew on apace; the wind blew fresh and 
damp, and all day the sky to seaward was thick and hazy. 
Dark clouds chased each other across the leaden sky. The 
sea, with the restlessness of a wayward child, dashed itself 
upon the sands, receding again with a hollow moan of dis- 
content. The sea birds circled around the island with wild, 
discordant cries, and even the rain fell in fitful showers. 
This outward spirit of vague terror and foreboding aroused 
in me a corresponding feeling. My brother would arrive, 
and I should not be there to meet him—but he would arrive ; 
yes, surely the storm would blow over—it was not a heavy 
gale; the vessel was in port long ere this. But I could not 
argue away my fears, and night came on, cold, wild and 
dreary, finding me almost ill with nervousness. Inside the 
little house at the foot of the tower, all was snug and cheer- 
ful. The bright fire of pine logs, our only light, cast lively 
shadows on the walls; my friends spun their finest yarns 
for my special delectation, and brought out their best corn 
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whiskey, but the feeling of vague uneasiness clung to me 
through all, and I shuddered to hear the casements tremble 
before the fury of the wind, and the rose tree—skeleton of 
its summer loveliness—tapping with ghostly fingers on the 
panes. When it came my turn, therefore, at twelve to take 
my four hours’ watch in the tower—for I endeavored to 
lighten the labors of my entertainers—I thought to escape 
from myself and my dreary thoughts. But the great 
cylinder seemed doubly cheerless and lonesome, and the 
echoes of my footsteps on the iron floor were now my 
sole companions. It was a gruesome place that November 
night, and I shall never forget my melancholy watch. The 
storm was increasing every moment. The breakers flung 
themselves upon the beach with a force that made the 
island tremble. The wind, sweeping in from the maddened 
ocean, shook the tower to its foundation and sobbed around 
the light like a wailing child. Ever and anon a bird 
attracted by the bright glare and half driven by the gale, 
threw itself against the glass, and with an almost human 
ery, fell dead into the seething waves below. In the midst 
of all this chaos, the huge cage which contained the light 
turned slowly round undisturbed as fate, sending out its 
warning flash regardless of the warring elements. 

What wonder then that with such surroundings my 
vague fears increased, and ugly phantoms harrassed my 
brain? I knew that the vessel containing my brother was 
due the day previous, and must have arrived before the 
storm commenced; but still if—pshaw—I tried to get rid 
of such fancies, and busied myself in refilling the light and 
winding up again the weight which, hanging down into 
the darkness below, kept the prism in motion. The mo- 
ments dragged on with leaden footsteps. Would four 
o’clock never come? For three long hours I sat there com- 
muning with my own strange thoughts, or pacing with 
restless steps the narrow cage—when, hark! was that a 
cannon? Again it sounds above the fury of the tempest, 
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and this time I recognize the signal of distress. My com- 
panions recognize it too, and I hear hurried footsteps on 
the iron stair-case. Presently my friend stands before me 
whispering, “‘ May God in his mercy pity them, for human 
aid is powerless.” Hastily we descended together, and as I 
went he told me that on the bar just off the island, was a 
large steamer, rapidly going to pieces. My feeling of dread 
increased tenfold as we rushed out into the storm. How 
plainly we could hear the doomed ship’s guns sounding 
like a knell above the noise of wind and ocean. Occasion- 
ally a rocket lighted up for a moment the inky landscape, 
and we could almost see the despairing crew, but yet we 
could not aid them! Gradually the reports became less 
frequent and finally ceased. The rockets, too, were seen 
no more. I fancied I heard a shriek wafted toward me 
from the reef, but it might have been only the wind, and I 
shuddered to think of what had stopped those guns, of 
what had befallen that unhappy crew. We could do noth- 
ing but pace the beach and wait for morning, and as I 
walked in sleet and rain the question obtruded itself upon 
me as to what vessel this was. 

The end usually comes with the dawn; and as the 
storm-tossed daylight crept slowly over the shivering 
little island, the cruel gray sea, now calmer and almost 
gentle, began to cast up at my feet broken spars, pieces of 
plank and bits of sail—sad evidence of his triumph. I was 
worn out by lack of sleep, wet to the skin and shivering 
with cold, while my heart, tortured with a thousand dreads, 
lay like lead within my breast. Nevertheless I kept on in 
my weary patrol for about a mile up the beach. I halted 
just under the shadow of a huge palmetto, where the wreck 
of a Swedish bark lay half buried in the sand—another 
evidence of ocean’s cruelty. While standing here and 
sadly pondering on the desolation wrought in many homes 
' by the fierce waves of the sea, I noticed some object lying 
on the shore, and edged higher and higher up by each 
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succeeding breaker. It looked like an old sail wrapped 
round a spar, but yet its shape was—no, I was a fool, it 
must be a sail. My fears and my vigils had so upset my 
mind that I saw all things in a morbid light. As I stood 
hesitating, a great wave, with a triumphant hiss, flung it 
almost at my feet, and with a chill of horror I recognized 
it to be what my inner consciousness had whispered—the 
body of a man. Springing forward I knelt by its side, and by 
the half-light of the early morning recognized in the still 
cold face the dear familiar features of my only brother. 
Then I ceased to wonder at my superstitious fears, my 
strange uneasiness of the night before, ceased to worry 
about breaking my appointment at Charleston, ceased to 
anticipate a joyful reunion. Yes, there I knelt.on that 
lonely, storm-beaten shore, far from my companions, the 
cold November morning, looking down with an agony that 
only those who have experienced it can know, into the 
white, dead. face of the man I had promised to meet the 
day before, in all good health and happiness, now washed up 
at my feet by the cruel, relentless ocean, drowned, lashed to 
a broken spar. 








VOICES. 


AIDS TO REFLECTION. 


[x A college community as in no other the sense of honor 
should be highly developed and well defined—a chivalry 
which manifests itself in loyalty and principles of right. 
Certainly a liberal education involves this as one of its pos- 
tulates. 

We make the above statement not as a text for a sermon 
nor, indeed, to inveigh against the standard of honor as it 
is maintained in our immediate body; for we believe the 
standard of honor among Princeton students is as high, if 
not higher, than that of any other college in the land. 

But there is one evil among us which is grave. Its im- 
mediate effects upon those who indulge it are bad, its out- 
come promises to be worse. Insidious in its workings, it 
has a coterie of friends even among those who do not 
practice it. We refer to what our President aptly called 
“the carrying aids to reflection into examination hall.” 
“ Oribbing ” is an injustice, both to the professor and to all 
those members of the class who are too honorable to stoop 
to meanness to assist them through an exam. and who 
would rather flunk than cheat. It is strange, indeed, that 
whereas a man who cheats at cards or steals is despised by 
all college men alike, while a man who cheats in examina- 
tion is regarded with lenient commisseration and his offense 
condoned, perchance, by the remark, “ He only did it to 
get through.” This is the worst sort of mambypambyism. 
It is just as dishonorable to cheat in exams. as it is in the 
ordinary aflairs of every-day life, and it is time a good, 
healthy sentiment were created with regard to this matter, 
for the tendencies cannot but be baneful. 

Nor can any man excuse himself by saying that the course 
is too rigid or the exams. too hard to pass, for it is obvious 
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to all that a man with even less than ordinary ability, who 
exercises a small amount of individual effort, can obtain the 
per cent. required to pass. 

On the other hand, we think we voice the sentiment of 
the undergraduate body when we say that we do not believe 
in a professor having watchers trying to spy out those who 
may be using illegitimate means of passing an examination. 
This may be conducive to the setting up an interesting 
rivalry between the watchers and those watched, «@ e., the 
development of keenness in trickery, but it certainly is not 
conducive to the development of that sentiment of true 
honor which, as an undergraduate body, we should hold in 
high esteem. We are young men taking a university course; 
let us be treated as such. 

We venture to say that the stand taken by our President 
in the last exam., when he said, “ Gentlemen, I put every 
man on his honor; I have no watchers,” was highly appre- 


ciated by all undergraduates, and is a step in the right 
direction, from the faculty standpoint, toward the develop- 
ment of this sentiment of honor of which we are speaking. 


D. 





A COSMOPOLITAN NOVELIST. 


HERE are realists who hold as a tenet of their literary 
faith the necessity of the study of their next-door neigh- 
bors, and there are idealists and romanticists who find the 
people and places of a very small part of their native land 
the best materials for their work; but there are also story- 
tellers who venture on more remote themes, and give us 
glimpses of life and thought under other skies. After a 
struggle with a creole or negro dialect study, or after nod- 
ding over the rapid dialogue of the latest Boston novel, it is 
often a relief to turn to one of these brisk cosmopolitan 
novelists. 
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Easily chief among modern writers of this school (if 
school it may be called) is F. Marion Crawford. Born and 
bred in Italy, the son of American parents; a student in 
England and Germany; an accomplished man of the world, 
who speaks ten languages and has seen all lands worth see- 
ing, Mr. Crawford is a true cosmopolite. 

Mr. Crawford has tried one land after another as a set- 
ting for a novel, and, although he has scarcely made a fail- 
ure in any, he has written oftenest about Italy, and seems to 
be most at home there. ‘“ Mr. Isaacs,” the novel that made 
him famous, is a story of India. “ Zoroaster,” his only 
historical novel, of course is laid in Persia. We find Eng- 
land in “The Tale of a Lonely Parish,’ Germany in 
“ Greifenstein,” Turkey in “ Paul Patoff,” and the United 
States in “An American Politician.” “A Roman Singer” 
and “ Saracinesca” are the best of his Italian novels. If 
you are fond of the occult, read “ Mr. Isaacs.” Read * Zo- 
roaster” for gorgeous pictures of Oriental life, and for 
sweet and passionate love-scenes, “ Greifenstein ;” for an 
understanding of German student life, “ Saracinesca,” and 
its sequel, “Sant “Ilario,” for a view of the Italy of the 
Unification. 

Mr. Crawford’s men and women are, with but few ex- 
ceptions, well born. They are never “snobs,” they talk 
and move easily, and are in harmony in thought and tone 
with their environments. Among them there are few 
villains, and those who might be given that traditional 
name are so human, so evidently weak rather than vicious, 
that the reader never hates them. The earliest of his 
novels—“ To Leeward”—is the story of an erring wife, 
whose faithlessness is unnecessarily detailed, although it 
points a moral in its tragic conclusion. This unwholesome 
tendency never re-appears, and the lover of a clean novel, 
with stirring action, with flesh-and-blood people, and with 
exquisite literary finish, will never regret a sojurn in a 
strange land with F. Marion Crawford. 
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PROGRESS TOWARD THE UNIVERSITY SPIRIT. 


N A thoughtful moment, we have all possibly been im- 

pressed by what may be somewhat indefinitely termed 
the college atmosphere. But have we ever asked ourselves 
what is the most vital and elemental constituent of this 
atmosphere ? 

When roughly reviewing our progress in the last thirty 
years toward the university spirit, we have probably thought 
of the increased number of handsome buildings, of intelli- 
gent students, and of learned professors. These are, of 
course, the most necessary components of an educational 
institution. Yet these three factors are, as it were, only 
the media for that continuous immaterial power which con- 
stitutes the essential being of the university. This power 
is vast and psychical. It consists in the mental deposits of 
the ages—the illustrious dead living in their writings. 

Viewed in this light, a university is a treasure-house, . 
wherein all that was true, beautiful and good in the past is 
preserved for us who come after. Thus, the problem of the 
college man is, Which of the choice viands of the past do I 
most need for my future exertions? In putting the question 
in this way, he is showing a sane and truly university spirit; 
since he does not foolishly magnify the past and minify the 
present, like the antiquary, but rather employs the past as a 
stepping-stone to the future. Now, our belief is that we 
are attaining to some such conception. In these days when 
every corner of past ages is being peered into by judicious 
scholars, it is impossible that we should not catch some 
inspiring backward glimpses through our philosophy, our 
history, or our archeology. These glimpses impart the 
university spirit; because they tell us that learning is intrin- 
sically desirable, and not merely extrinsically profitable. 

But, you ask, what proof have we that such a spirit is 
beginning to prevail here? We base our argument on the 
altered attitude of college men toward each other. To 
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introduce a historical analogy, we might contend that the 
college, say of thirty years ago, had not passed the patri- 
archal stage. Every classmate knew and recited with every 
other, and, as a result, there was not the opportunity for 
that diversity of interests which now so completely difter- 
entiate the various types of undergraduates. 

This change we must ascribe partially to the elective sys- 
tem, the enlarging proportions of which are suiting them- 
. selves more and more to our different mental proclivities. 
One of the most hopeful signs in this direction is the insti- 
tution of special honors, and at the same time the gradual 
recession into the background of the grading system. The 
view is thus encouraged, that knowledge is desirable for its 
own sake, and that, as old and new worlds of learning are 
rapidly being opened, it grows necessary for each learner 
to appropriate a distinct intellectual territory. 

But, you inquire, what is to give unity to our several 


collegiate activities as this university spirit gains ground? 
It is easy to anticipate the reply. Our common athletic 
interest—an interest unknown three decades ago—here 
effectually enters and imparts a corporate consciousness to 


our student lite. E. 





THE STUDENTS’ CONFERENCE COMMITTEE. 


HEN a few years ago the Conference Committee wag 
instituted it was hailed as the precursor of an era 
of good feeling and better understanding between the 
faculty and the under-graduate body. When the students 
had chosen the committee they naturally expected that 
their representatives would be successful in pushing just 
claims for redress of grievances and requests for increased 
privileges. Let us see to what extent these expectations 
have been realized. 
3 
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The Conference Committee has now had a fair trial, if 
duration only be considered. If it could succeed under 
existing conditions, it should be a success by this time. As 
a matter of fact the committee’s powers have too little 
scope. There is no opportunity for securing improvement 
on the material side of college life, for the simple reason 
that the committee can only confer with the faculty and 
not with the treasurer, who represents the trustees. If a 
new lamp is wanted on the campus, if a building is out of 
repair, if the servants in some public department are negli- 
gent, the committee can do nothing. 

But the reader will say that the committee has surely 
done something in other directions. The writer has been a 
member of the committee for two years and knows of no 
satisfactory result following the committee’s action except 
in cases of discipline. If the committee presents some 
carefully considered scheme for a change of the examina- 
tion system, for absence gratuities, or for modification of 
library rules, it is respectfully received by the faculty and is 
heard of no more. 

Last year the committee, having been repeatedly ignored, 
resigned ina body. The resignation was not accepted and 
in view of certain representations made by those in author- 
ity the committee continued to serve. This year the situa- 
tion is little if any better. The committee is almost a by- 
word among the students, and, knowing the uselessness of 
doing anything, the committee does nothing. 

Let the committee have more power, let the faculty con- 
sult with the committee about certain matters—rules, 
schedules and the like—or let the committee cease to exist. 

There is more harmony between faculty and students 
than ever before, but the long cherished hope of student 
participation in the government of the college is still 


unrealized. J. 
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The American people are great readers, and, as a rule, they read too 
much to remember well even the most striking things that they read. 
Young people are inspired by their reading to write, and in writing they 
not infrequently unconsciously reproduce scenes that have most im- 
pressed them in their general reading. Many of good reputation as 
literary workers would be puzzled to satisfactorily account for the 
resemblance of some of their best work to the best work of some one 
else.— Chicago Inter- Ocean. 


HE above sentences have especial significance at this 

time, as they have been most aptly illustrated by a con- 
crete case. We received from a member of Ninety a con- 
tribution, which want of space forbids us to publish; but 
anyone who desires to read it may find the same, verbatim 
among Lowell’s sonnets, entitled “In Absence,” on page 
113 of Houghton, Mifflin and Co.’s complete edition of his 
works. 





THE CAP AND THE GOWN. 


pss custom of wearing the cap and the gown as the regu- 
lar university attire, so characteristic of English univer- 
sities, has met with but little success among the American 
students. The spirit of their institutions, their habits and 
their natural disposition seemed to have placed an effective 
check upon the general adoption of those university insignia. 
And their influence is sweeping back upon English students. 
Though in other particulars they may imitate their relatives 
across the sea, in this they have had a reacting force, and 
now the cap and the gown is losing its place, even among 
its strongest supporters. 

But the old custom should not be altogether forgotten. 
There is a pleasure, there is a real joy in participating at 
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times in a quaint old habit. And there are many, even 
among American students, who are strong conservatives in 
the question of the cap and the gown. Rarely a class passes 
out that has not its quota of “ mortar-boards,” rarely a class 
that does not, however formally, at some time in its course, 
adopt them as their class attire. To the Senior Class, 
especially, it has been an appropriate privilege. And if 
there is one time more than any other at which their special 
privilege has and ought to become their right pre-eminent, 
it is upon Commencement Day and throughout the accom- 
panying week. Theirs is then the occasion, theirs the labor 
and the trouble, and theirs the sad farewell. To them above 
all others belong the honors and the distinctions of the 
season, and they should be designated throughout the week 
with the insignia of the university. It would be a most 
worthy custom to establish, if during that time the entire 
Senior Class could wear a cap and a gown. Not only 
would the old custom be retained and the Senior dignity 
be gratified, but the visitors and friends would behold a 
most pleasing spectacle, while the general quality of the 
exercises would be greatly improved. It would require 
none of the costly and cumbrous silk, but a light, airy and 
inexpensive gown could be procured which would most 
satisfactorily answer the purpose. The present Senior Class, 
in revolving in their minds the various innovations by which 
they can make their exercises different from the hundred 
and fifty that has gone before, might do well in giving a 
consideration to the adoption of the cap and the gown for 
the class dress throughout the entire Commencement week. 





“ ORIBBING.” 


HE subject of cribbing has been agitating the editorial 
mind for some time, and we hailed with great pleasure 
and approved the articles upon the subject as they appeared 
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in the columns of our esteemed contemporary. This evil 
has been among us too long, is a statement which every 
honest man will attest as truthful. It has been winked at 
by some, some have despaired of any remedy, and others 
have made sincere attempts to at least abate the nuisance. 
The methods have been of varying kinds. Some professors 
have tried the police system, not from personal eccentricity 
nor that they might exhibit their own shrewd ess in out- 
witting the cribbers, but from a purely ingenious motive, 
determining on their part to give that method a fair trial. 
The results of such a procedure have not been as successful 
as we all could wish. The college cribber, like the Heathen 
Chinee, is peculiar 


“For ways that are dark and for tricks that are vain,” 


but it is nothing to his credit, though the natural heart does 
appreciate, and sometimes applaud, the success of a shrewdly 


contrived plan of deceit. It is this characteristic of the heart 
which ensures the popularity of detective stories and tales of 
crime, and increases-the circulation of that newspaper which 
gives the most detailed account of criminal schemes. But 
that the heart responds to and appreciates such keenness is 
no argument for its existence. If it were, we could argue 
sin in its blackest forms. While the human heart does 
respond to knavery in this manner, yet man’s nobleness and 
better judgment condemn all such actions. 

A second method has been tried with seemingly as little 
success, but one which is far more complimentary to the 
students. It is none other than that employed by a num- 
ber of our professors and familiar to all, namely, putting a 
man on his honor. This is generous, this is fair; and the 
majority of men work under it with more zeal. Every 
honorable man when put upon his honor can be depended 
upon. But some men seem to have no honor. What is to 
be done? How can honor be manufactured in a commun- 
ity? This is hard to answer, for like must come from like; 
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and if there be no honor in a man, the only thing left is for 
him to be born again. But there is honor, and if it be at a 
low ebb it may be stimulated by something from without. 
This something, is college sentiment. The most effective 
antidote for the habit of cribbing is to place it under the 
ban by a strong college sentiment against it. This is what 
is needed among us. It cannot be effected at once. Such 
things come by slow processes, There is a majority of 
feeling in favor of doing away with this pernicious habit, 
but men cannot and will not break friendship with each 
other, drawn together as they are by many traits which are 
commendable, because one commits a fault of which the 
other does not approve. This is not to be expected. But 
by degrees it is hoped that this feeling which now exists 
will pervade the college and be more outspoken; so much 
so, that a man will feel that he will lose caste if he indulges 
in the habit; so much so, that a man will be literally ostra- 
cized; his fellows will cease to associate with him and 
freeze him out. This can be done. It has been done. It 
is in operation at the University of Virginia. The senti- 
ment should be especially prominent among the lower 
classes, for it is far easier to ostracize a man before acquaint- 
ance or strong friendship is formed than after. 

Against the police system the college man rebels. It fur- 
nishes him with an incentive to crib. It does not in the 
least palliate his offense, but it gives him cause to admire 
himself and be admired if he has shown his capability to 
outwit the watcher in the game. Therefore, the second 
method has been tried, and when a man cribs under that 
system he is mean indeed. There exists to-day a marked 
spirit of liberality upon the part of the faculty toward the 
students. It is particularly noticeable in the attitude our 
president assumes. When, therefore, the professor is will- 
ing to come more than half way it is, to say the least, an 
exhibition of ingratitude for the student to take dishonor- 
able advantage of it instead of showing appreciation and 
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giving codperation. Surely there is every argument for 
the abolishment of this insiduous cribbing habit; there is a 
remedy, slow though it be in its effects; and it therefore 
only remains for the student body to act its part by expres- 
sions on campus and in dormitory of its strong disapproval. 
We owe this, if only as a recognition of the University 
spirit shown on the part of the faculty. 





FOREIGN TRAVELING. 


N TIMES when the expense of seeing a foreign country 
has been reduced to within the means of every ambitious 
man, and in times when the safety and the pleasure of the 
passenger are so carefully and so studiously regarded, it has 
become the privilege of the present generation to become 
acquainted with languages, with customs and with countries 
which their parents could know only as ina dream. Nor 
are they by any means reluctant in taking advantage of their 
wonderful opportunities. Men generally are hoarding less 
for their children and are seeing more of the world. Young 
people upon whom the blessings of riches have been be- 
stowed, leaving their homes for a time, are setting out to 
see what the world contains; while youth, who have not the 
privileges which money secures but who ave filled with an 
ambition to know what character of people their contem- 
poraries may be, are saving their earnings that they may 
investigate the conditions and problems which are confront- 
ing people in the struggle of life. 

But there is one class of men in the present age who, above 
all others, should take advantage, and that promptly, of all the 
opportunities which cheapening travel affords. We mean, 
of course, the college graduate; and we mean that every 
student who can possibly obtain the where-with-all should 
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give himself the culture of at least a short time in foreign 
traveling. After a four years’ course in college, even the 
shortest trip could have nothing but a most salutary influ- 
ence as a recreation before beginning the more serious 
duties of life. He could then enter the work with a 
renewed spirit, his subsequent study would have none of 
the air of the same continuous drudgery which it would 
possess if he began at once upon the study of his profession. 
But it is the culturing influence which should present to 
him the strongest attraction. The widely different char- 
acter of men he would meet, the strange customs seen face 
to face which by their contact wear off the corners of his 
angularity, the self-reliance forced upon him by the many 
peculiar positions in which he would be placed, the cultiva- 
tion of a better taste in all the activities of life, and above 
all the broadening of thought consequent upon a realization 
of the millions of souls that are struggling along the same 
lines as those upon which he himself will work—these are 
the results, these the temptations which ought to attract. If 
a student on graduation can obtain by almost any sacrifice 
the means of spending a few months in England and on the 
continent, he would find in it a profit not to say a pleasure 
that will repay him a thousand times in his subsequent life. 
But if an estimate of the enjoyment be added thereto, the 
privilege becomes simply incomparable. Two classmates, 
having made arrangements to spend a few months together 
in foreign traveling, have before them the anticipation of a 
pleasure that is unsurpassed. But the common idea of the 
fabulous cost of such a trip is so prevalent that many a man 
who is able to afford the expense or who could readily secure 
the means is prevented from enjoying its pleasure and 
deriving its benefit by his very ignorance. Some, it may 
be, slip by such an opportunity because the idea has never 
occurred to their minds or they may be putting it off tilla 
period of greater competence. But if they would but 
reflect upon the extreme advisability of taking their travel- 
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ing at once, they would strain every effort to accomplish 
that end. They are probably then standing at the most 
favorable period of their lives for such an undertaking. At 
the close of their preliminary education when they know 
as much probably about the history and inter-relations of 
nations as they ever will and at the same time opening out 
before them the problems of life the vastness and content 
of which they have not yet appreciated, there could be no 
better, no more propitious time at which to place before a 
youth some idea of the extent and character of the world 
in which he lives. Every effort should be exerted, every 
possible sacrifice ought to be made to bend all to this end. 





CHOICE OF A PROFESSION. 


HE choice of a profession is a subject which each suc- 

cessive generation of young men is called upon to con- 
sider, and consequently must be of vital interest at some 
period of every man’s life. There can be no rules, unless 
indeed they be very general, which will admit of universal 
application. The matter is so largely a personal one in its 
character, that in considering the subject it is found that 
elements must be brought in which differ with each indi- 
vidual ; hence, but little assistance can be looked for from 
outside sources or advice of friends. Generally a man’s 
friends know more of his future than he himself does, and 
they often have it all planned out for him. And when at 
last, he has, by skillful avoidance of their proftered advice 
and assistance, made his choice, they take upon themselves 
the credit of having caused his decision. There are few 
instances where a man does not settle the question himself. 
This being the case, a few general remarks may be in 
order at this time, when the Seniors especially are debating 
the choice of their future careers. 
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“The purpose of a profession,” says Hammerton, “of a 
profession pure and simple, is to turn knowledge and talent 
to pecuniary profit ;” whereas pursuits conducted in the 
same field with no view to financial remuneration, “ increase 
knowledge, or make it more accurate, or else are simply to 
give free exercise to high faculties which demand it. Some 
men prefer to have avocations of various kinds apart from 
their literary or scientific activity.” 

Though there are some men who are so richly furnished 
as to be largely free from earning a living, the majority fail 
to come under this category. Hence it is imperative that 
their professson be their business. But apart from the 
financial aspect, a man will hardly effect as much in either 
a business or a profession if his attention be divided between 
the two as he will when putting forth all his energies in 


one. 
By giving his whole time he can secure greater results in 


whatever department he settles himself; he will be more 
likely to “ increase knowledge ” of that subject, at the same 
time giving “ free exercise” to his high faculties. 

It being first decided then, that it would be best not to 
think of entering a business for a livelihood with the expec- 
tation of making investigations in science after office hours, 
the more important consideration presents itself, namely, 
how shall a man decide upon a particular profession. 

He must first consider what ‘his natural tastes and apti- 
tudes are. This is not difficult in the main. Some men 
have a strong aversion to the study ot medicine or no sym- 
pathy whatever with such studies as botany and mineralogy. 
There is no question with them with regard to those sub- 
jects. They are not “cut out” for them, as the expression 
goes. Still they may be partial to two or more subjects at 
atime. They feel that they have capabilities which could 
be equally developed in whichever direction they should 
exert them. They have a taste for business and, at the 
same time, a liking for electrical engineering or practical 
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physics. Shall they enter business or give themselves up 
to investigations in science? Where there is no conflict 
there is little trouble to decide. In the last case mentioned, 
however, he should make a careful study, so far as he is 
able, of what the outcome would be in either case, and then 
be influenced in his choice by other elements which must 
necessarily enter and of which the second head forms one: 
namely, his training and environment. A man’s training may 
have been along lines which he finds, upon coming to years 
of discretion, are not such as he would have marked out 
for himself and which do not agree with his tastes. But 
since he has received that training he feels called upon to 
make some practical use of it that he may feel he is to 
realize some return for the investment. 

A man’s present circumstances or environments have a 
very great determining power in this matter. A father 
may offer very flattering business opportunities to his son, 
who will be quite wise in accepting them. Or a position 
may come to a man before he has made up his choice of 
life-work, and, finding it promising, he will accept. So 
men are turned in directions suddenly, as it were, before 
they have finished their consideration of a “calling.” But 
while this may be true for some men, others are not justified 
in trusting that the same will be their experience, and the 
question still confronts them—of double importance since 
their further preparation must be directed with the par- 
ticular end in view. Therefore, after a man has settled in 
his mind what his talent is and to what his training points 
him and his present circumstances will permit, he must 
meditate as to the advisability of not heeding such guides 
and if it be best for him to attempt to surmount his circum- 
stance and mark out new channels for himself. While all 
this is of great importance and conditions the choice of a 
profession, we may be guided by one rule, which admits of 
universal application and will prove a reliable standard at 
all times, namely, the best development of the best part of 
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the man. The conclusion will then be, “ I choose this pro- 
fession because I believe that herein I can find the best 
opportunities for my best development.” This is the touch- 
stone. Let the best part of every man be developed to its 
fullest extent and the result will be for the blessing of man- 
kind and the glory of his Maker. In this maxim, if he 
make it his guiding one, he will not fail to make his life 
tell and will not commit a blunder in his choice; for he 
chooses his profession that he may “make his life tell,” 
and, having chosen according to his tastes, he will put his 
whole soul in his work and his profession will be a success. 
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LITERARY GOSSIP. 


“Once more myself in college halls I find, 
To grind philosophy and classic lore, 
To pore o’er books that students so deplore, 
And listen to professors holding forth ; 
Each one extolling high the use and worth 
Of what he teaches as the noblest theme 
Which man can study and his mind esteem.” 


Of youth, and wit, and merriment, 
Of college freaks and jovial song, 
A story true to all intent, 
Here draws its tedious length along ; 
It speaks of happy days gone by 
Ere crabbed age laid hold of me, 
Before its cold world made me sigh 
That I had left its jollity. 
Amid those scenes of thoughtless glee 
The winged hours sped fast away ; 
Too fast they fled, like birds at sea 
Before a sudden storm in May. 
— Fergusson. 


HE man of books is mighty among us. He is the hero of the hour, 
and receives the homage of all. We imitate him. Some are zealous 
disciples, never losing sight of his stalwart form, to them sublime and 
full of grace. His praise is loudly sung and spoken with epithets of 
admiration. Others catch the spirit of his presence and find themselves 
mimicing his learned gait as he wends his way to his spacious temple. 
This is the period of his reign. Athletics are on a furlough. The club- 
house is closed for a season, and library and hall stand with open doors. 
This “ reading term” has its pleasures. Many a man finds in it more 
pleasure than he had anticipated, since he looked at it only from with- 
out. It is well to be skillful at handling books. But the period isa short 
one, and we stand upon the threshold of the spring term, with all its 
sports and physical enjoyments. As we look over the college life we 
can truly say that it has been enjoyable as well as profitable. The first 
year is grinding, but it is also excellent in its training. In the second 
year more freedom is given, and friendships are formed which will last 
through the courses. Junior year is more liberal still, and men begin to 
mark out their own courses. In Senior year friendships are sealed ; 
the mind receives a marked expansion; men get a taste of the delights 
of higher knowledge, and they are able to appreciate the opportunities 
they have had and to value more justly those which are to present 
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themselves. The college man by Senior year has had the curtain lifted 
and has had a glimpse of the beauties of knowledge in its several 
departments, and he comes to the close of the course with regret, or at 
least with the desire to pursue still further the studies to which he has 
only been introduced. 

Thinking over our American college life, the Gossip was led to make 
some investigation as to the English universities, and the labors in that 
direction were rewarded by some interesting facts and incidents pertain- 
ing particularly to Oxford. The American Freshman and the Oxford 
Freshmen do not very largely differ; he enters with “some amount of 
shyness, great reverence for the outward signs of university dignity, and 
a trembling anxiety not to overstep the limits of his especia! privileges.” 
He is supposed to be, and generally is, in an attitude to believe all that 
is told him, and the upper classmen take much delight in watching his 
credulous countenance as they present to him boldly drawn pictures of 
college life and characters, which often show great ingenuity. There, as 
well as here, his person is the object of practical jokes of an alarming 
character; “Crackers burst from his fire, stones fly through his win- 
dow, he is aroused from midnight slumbers by the nailing up of his oak 
or by shrill cries of ‘ Fire!’ ‘Thieves!’ etc.” 

There are certain rules of etiquette to which a Freshman must con- 
form; chief among them is to return the calls of his Seniors, which he 
is not allowed to do until second term, and then he must leave no card, 
but continue his coming until he finds his friend in. He is soon 
admitted to the special parties, such as “ breakfasts” and “ wines,” and 
finds his lot not such an unhappy one as he anticipated. 

The Freshman of the eighteenth century is described in graphic lines: 
“* He struts, pulls off his cap to no-Man ; 
Ard to conceal, betrays the Plow-man ; 
But checkt for’s Insolent Behaviour, 
And fearing to be out of Favour, 
* * . . * * 
His Duty h’as so much Regard of 
He'll Cap a master twenty Yard off: 


To whom such Fear is him upon, Sir ; 
When spoken to, he dares not Answer.” 


The Oxford day is divided into three periods—the morning, time for 
work ; the afternoon, for exercise; and the evening, for amusement and 
work combined. The day begins with chapel attendance; in some of 
the colleges this occurs at eight, in others at ten, and with others still, 
attendance is necessary on four mornings or only on Sunday. There is 
also an afternoon service at five o’clock. 

Some seem to have had the same difficulty in getting to chapel in the 
olden time as now. A parody on Gray’s Elegy which appeared in the 
Oxford Sausage, 1764, gives a description of this phase of student life. A 
portion is subjoined : 
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“* Within these Walls, where thro’ the glimm’ring shade 

Appear the Pamphlets in a mould’ring Heap, 

Each in his narrow Bed till morning laid, 
The peaceful Fellows of the College sleep. 

The tinkling Bell proclaiming early Prayers, 
The noisy Servants rattling o’er their Head, 

The calls of Busi and d ic Cares, 
Ne’er rouze these Sleepers from their downy Bed.”’ 







































And again: 


“ Haply some Friend may shake his hoary Head 
And say: ‘ Each morn unchill’d by Frost, he ran 
With Hose ungarter’d, o’er yon turfy Bed, 
To reach the Chapel ere the Psalms began.’”’ 


After chapel comes that species of hospitality peculiar to English 
universities—a breakfast party. The Senior men invite the Freshmen 
to breakfast ; forming parties of six or eight congenial spirits. 


“ Let the tender Swain 

Each morn regale on nerve-relaxing Tea, 
Companion meet of languor-loving Nymph: 
Be mine each morn with eager Appetite 
j And Hunger undissembled, to repair 

To friendly Buttery ; there on smoaking Crust 
And foaming Ale to banquet unrestrained, 
Material Breakfast! Thus in ancient Days 
Our Ancestors robust, with liberal Cups 
Usher’d the Morn, unlike the squeamish Sons 
Of modern Times.” 





After breakfast comes the pipe or cigar and the daily paper. Then 
the student bends his attention to three or four hours of solid reading, 
interrupted it may be by one or more lectures. Some perhaps, though 
they are not wise, take a saunter down “the High” or public walk, and 
then turn into one of the many shops. 

Some become inveterate loungers and seem to spend their time upon 
anything but their studies. There is a good, metrical description of the 
Lounger in the Ozford Sausage, first published in 1764. 





“| rise at nine, get to Breakfast by ten, 
Blow a Tune on my Flute, or perhaps make a Pen; 
Read a Play ’till eleven, or cock my lac’d Hat; 

Then step to my Neighbors, ’till Dinner, to chat. 
Dinner over, to Tom's, or to Yames's I go, 

The News of the Town so impatient to know ; 

While Law, Locke and Newton, and all the ram Race, 
That talk of their modes, their Ellipses, and Space, 
The Seat of the Soul, and new Systems on high, 

In Hales, as abstruse as their mysteries, lie. 
From the Coffee-house then I to Tennis away, 
And at five I post back to my College to pray: 
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I sup before eight, and secure from all Duns, 
Undauntedly march to the Mitre or Tuns ; 






And toss off a Bowl to the best in the town : 
At One in the Morning, I call what’s to pay, 
Then Home to my College I stagger away, 

Thus I tope all the night, as I trifle all Day.” 




































that she is deprived of a racing pond. 


our own under our plucky Captain Poe. 






by the value of stamps consumed.” 





Where in Punch or good Claret my Sorrows I drown, 


Generally one o’clock is the time when books are laid away and the 
men go to luncheon—a meal which is exceedingly frugal compared with 
our habits, consisting chiefly of bread with cheese or butter, and beer. 
The boating man at least does not allow himself much more, for not only 
would he be unable to pull many strokes but he must be at the river by 
2:30, and the walk from the college is a matter of fifteen minutes or 
more. This rowing is a noble exercise, and it is Princeton’s misfortune 


The importance of athletics to a college is felt as much in England as 
America, as witness what Mr. Stedman, in speaking of Oxford, says: 
“ For though Oxford is primarily and properly an intellectual resort, it 
is no secret that the position of a college upon the river and in the 
cricket field is the index to its popularity. Generally the first question 
the average man asks with regard to his future college is, ‘ How high is 
it on the river?’ If a college can combine intellectual and physical 
superiority its popularity will be unbounded; if this cannot be, the 
coarser excellence will, we fear, be found to predominate over the other.” 
It is largely the same with us. The college with the championship 
attracts the new students. At Oxford the river is always suggestive for 
conversation, and as with us, the metaphors for daily life are borrowed 
from the athletic phraseology. There are several teams, if we may so 
call them for want of a more scientific name, known as the “ Torpid,” 
the “ Eight,” which is more finished in style than the “Torpid,” and 
next to the “’Varsity,” the most coveted of the crews, the “ Fours,” the 
“ Pairs” and the “ Sculls.” Each college has its “ Scratch Fours,” and in 
the summer its “‘ regatta,” so that there is room and enthusiasm for all. 

Foot-ball never was a very prominent game in England. There is a 
notice, about 1632, of one John Barwick, at St. John’s, who “ would fre- 
quently recreate himself with bodily exercises, and those violent enough, 
such as pitching the bar and playing at foot-ball, at which latter game, 
having the misfortune to break a player’s collar-bone, he would never 
play again.” This account is not very enthusiastic. They probably did 
not play the game scientifically nor have a management so excellent as 





The Literary Societies, called the Union, of course held a prominent 
place in the University. One particular feature which we might adopt 
was that of supplying letters gratuitously stamped! The result naturally 
was an eager desire upon the part of many to “ equal their subscription 
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Dinner at Oxford is called “ Hall.” The time is six o’clock with most 
of the men. The men are at the mercy of the cooks for the style of 
their dinner and for their allowance. “At some tables soda water is 
allowed.” There is usually one day in the week when a better dinner 
is served, called “ Strangers’ day,” to which a man may invite his out-of- 
college friends. After dinner there are various ways of spending the 
evening. Some walk to the Union to smoke and drink coffee. Some 
play pool. College debates not seldom occur. Other men again have a 
jovial meeting at the “wine.” Thackeray gives a description of this 
college peculiarity. From the hours of 9 to 10:30 most men are to be 
found reading, though undoubtedly there are strong representatives of 
the other class. After reading, or after not reading, some men visit the 
town. Ina man’s “nocturnal peregrinations he is very liable to meet 
the Proctor, and thereby incur a fine if he is without his cap and gown; 
while by re-entering college any time after 9 P.M. he must pay a fine 
ranging from 1 d. to 2 s. 6 d., according to the hour he ‘knocks in.’ If 
he enters after twelve o'clock, or if at that hour more than once a week, 
he is likely to be summoned to an interview with the Dean, or the head 
of the college, and to receive from him a severe lecture, with sometimes 
the more substantial punishment of being ‘gated,’ that is, confined to 
college within certain hours. If a man, after several warnings, is still 
contumacious, they may remove his name from the “ Buttery’ list, by 
which means he is unable to procure food in college, unless his friends 
take it out for him in their own names, as they sometimes do for several 
days.” 

These have been but glimpses of the social life of an English university 
and record but in part the many interesting items connected with those 
old-time schools. The college men do not differ much from our own 
college men, and for that very reason we can appreciate an account of 
their university life. Subtended is an English song which is very popular 
in Harrow School, where it originated, and which doubtless is dear to 
the heart of many a college graduate : ' 


HARROW SCHOOL “ FOOT-BALL SONG.” 


Forty years on, when afar and asunder 
Parted are those who are singing to-day, 
When you look back and forgetfully wonder 
What you were like in your work and your play, 
Then, it may be, there will often come o’er you 
Glimpses of notes, like the catch of a song— 
Visions of boyhood shall float them before you, 
Echoes of dreamland shall bear them along. 


Follow up! follow up! 
Till the field ring again and again 
With the cry of the twenty-two men. 
Follow up! follow up! 
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Routs and discomfitures, rushes and rallies, 
Bases attempted, and reached and won, 

Strife without anger, and art without malice— 
How will it seem to you forty years on? 

Then, you will say, not a feverish minute 
Strained the weak heart and the wavering knee, 

Never the battle raged hottest but in it 
Neither the last nor the faintest were we ! 

Follow up! etc. 


Forty years on, growing older and older, 

Shorter in wind as in memory long, 
Feeble of foot and rheumatic of shoulder, 

What will it help you that once you were strong. 
God gives us bases to guard or beleaguer, 

Games to play out, whether earnest or fun ; 
Fights for the fearless, goals for the eager 

Twenty and thirty and forty years on! 

Follow up! etc. 
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True wit is like the brilliant stone, 
Dug from the Indian mine, 
Which boasts two different pow’rs in one, 
To cut as well as shine. 
—WNotes and Queries. 


True wit is nature to advantage dress’d, 

What oft was thought, but ne’er so well express’d, 
Something whose truth, convinc’d at sight, we find, 
That gives us back the image of our mind, 


—Alexander Pope. 





When wit is combined with sense and information ; when it is in the hands of a man who can 
use it and despise it, who can be witty and something much better than witty, who loves honor, 
justice, decency, good nature, morality and religion, ten thousand times better than wit—wit is 
then a delightful and beautiful part of our nature. —Sidney Smith. 


O ONE understands fully the meaning of these lines till he has read 
’ the latest and incomparably the best humorous effusion of Mark 
Twain. Here indeed, in this rich fabric of tenderest humanity and sym- 
pathy for the oppressed, worked in the brightest colors of delicious satire, 
wild, untrammelled wit and fantastic humor, we appreciate, far better than 
poets and philosophers can tell us, the true character of humor. In this 
work Mr. Clemens shows his sound and healthfal views of the problems 
of humanity far more clearly than in any other of his efforts. Here we 
have his whole mind, in the frequent flashes of anger against the injus- 
tice practiced by the nobles and the efforts to spread the benefits of 
equality throughout the oppressed masses of Arthurdom. In the inso- 
lent blood-fattened nobleman, who could see nothing but his right in 
taking the life of the poor freedman, who had killed a deer to keep him- 
self and his family from starvation, we see a picture of the luxurious 
capitalist, who blinds the eyes of justice and grows rich on the labor of 
his underpaid workmen. This, though an extravaganza in conception 
and fulfillment, is one in which there is an undercurrent of earnest 
purpose and true American sympathy with the principle of equality. 
One of the richest sources of the indescribable humor is the strange 
changing of dates and intermingling of accomplishments. The transition 
from the nineteenth to the sixth century is accomplished we know not 
how; the Yankee mechanician, a foreman in Colt’s pistol factory, finds 
himself suddenly awakening in the time of King Arthur, and his first 
questionings and observations, as he finds himself confronted by a Quix- 
otic individual in wrought-iron tailoring, who he supposes is an inmate 
of some insane asylum, are comsummate examples of wit. As the im- 
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portance of the new arrival is recognized, and he acquires the title of 
“Boss” by means of his knowledge of modern science, by which he 
triumphs over the crude and superstitious magic of Merlin, we perceive, 
with greater force than we ever could have done from the most elaborate 
description, the intense darkness and ignorance of our forefathers’ minds. 

Then, when he had quietly and secretly sowed the seeds of modern 
education and modern triumphs and sets out on his search for fame and 
honor, tricked out in the armor which he despised, and accompanied by 
the Lady Alisande, the broad, unctious humor of the author draws out 
many a side-splitting laugh. Not only is the picture as we see him fight- 
ing the heat and flies in the “stove” with which he has been togged out 
extremely funny, but the conversations with which “Sandy” and he 
beguile the weary way tickles us immensely. 

His innovations of nineteenth century progrexs are productive of the 
most fantastical absurdity. He blasts a holy well, he starts a newspaper 
in Camelot, he covers the country with a net-work of underground tele- 
phone wires. The king and he disguise themselves and travel over 
the country as peasants. The king’s inability to adapt himself to this 
kind of surroundings get them into trouble and they are captured and 
sold as slaves. Just as they are about to be hung, a detachment of 
knights, which the Boss has telephoned for, arrive on bicycles to their 
assistance and rescue. He fights a tournament single-handed against the 
united chivalry of England, armed with lasso and revolver; and finally 
caps the climax by declaring England a Republic at the death of 
Arthur, and destroying the entire nobility which this action called out 
against him, by electricity. 

Mr. Clemens in taking out all the romance does not destroy the simple 
tragic poetry, and no one is more alive to the heroic in the life of the 
sixth century thanhe. Through the ridiculous Arthur we see the noble 
king, and the innocent coarseness of his lords and ladies brings out 
their best qualities. He is far and away the first of American humorists, 
not only because his humor is of the highest and most polished kind, 
but because there is a vein of right feeling and clear thinking in his fun 
that here for the first time has found its proper place in such literature. 
We head the list of good things contained in the 


MAGAZINES 


of the month by this partial account of the contents of the Century. 
The most striking pictures which have appeared in the Joseph Jeffer- 
son Autobiography accompany the present (March) installment. The 
frontispiece is a fall-length portrait of Jefferson as “ Dr. Pangloss,” there 
being six large portraits, in various characters, including another view of 
“Dr. Pangloss,” a picture of Jefferson as “Asa Trenchard,” as “ Newman 
Noggs,” as “Caleb Plummer,” and as “Salem Scudder.” A portrait of 
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Sothern as “ Lord Dundreary,” and one of Laura Keene, are also given. 
Jefferson tells for the first time, from his point of view, of the great suc- 
cess of “Our American Cousin,” in which he created the famous char- 
acter of “Asa Trenchard,” and Mr. Sothern that of “Lord Dundreary.” 
Three very timely and important subjects are treated by specialists. The 
first is the subject of municipal government, Dr. Albert Shaw describing 
the workings of the local government of Glasgow, one of the world’s 
model cities in this respect. The subect of irrigation is treated in the 
first of a series of three articles by Professor Powell, the Director of the 
United States Geological Survey. This paper is entitled “The Irrigable 
Lands of the Arid Region.” The third great subject is discussed in a 
paper by Professor Fisher on “ The Nature and Method of Revelation ”— 
the concluding one in his very timely series. The same number has 
editorials on “ Municipal Government,” “ Our Sins Against France,” and 
“University Extension.” This number is also notable for the beginning 
of the most authentic and original account yet published of the “ Pre- 
historic Remains in the Ohio Valley.” In the next number, Professor 
Putnam will describe the famous “Serpent Mound,” the present paper 
being an introduction to the April article. 

Scribner's Magazine, after devoting its opening pages for several months 
to articles of practical interest and exploration, has, as its leading feature 
for March, a purely literary paper on Charles Lamb, who always com- 
mands the sympathetic interest of people who read, in which Benjamin 
Ellis Martin has, with great zeal and industry, followed “In the Foot- 
prints of Charles Lamb ” about his homes and haunts in London and its 
suburbs. He recalls his ever-charming personality, and surrounds him 
with his coterie of friends in all his varied abodes. The patient researches 
made by the author have enabled him to correct errors about Lamb 
which have passed for truths since Talfourd and Barry Cornwall wrote 
their books about him. Mr. Martin has unearthed the record of the 
exact block and floor of Lamb’s birthplace—a point not yet made, even 
by Canon Ainger. This article is most attractively illustrated from pen- 
and-ink drawings by Herbert Railton, and from sketches by John Fulley- 
love, both well-known English artists ; there are besides two remarkable 
Lamb portraits. The article will be concluded in the April number. 
Kirk Monroe, who spends half of every year in Southern Florida, has 
written of “A Forgotten Remnant,”—the four hundred Seminoles 
descended from those left in the almost inaccessible Everglades by Gen. 
Harney, when, in 1842, he declared the war against them ended. This 
remnant has absolutely no legal existence, and no help from the govern- 
ment, yet it has cultivated fields, raised groves of fruit trees, accumulated 
live stock, and developed its small commercial resources. The author, 
who knows them thoroughly, believes these to be as fine specimens of 
the American Indian as can be found. The very rich illustrations are 
from unique photographs. The concluding article on Ericsson is devoted 
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to his great inventions, which cover the entire period within which civil 

engineering has been recognized as a distinct profession, The “Novelty” 
which competed with Stephenson’s “ Rocket” in the great locomotive 
contest of 1830 ; the caloric engine of 1833, which puzzled scientific men; 
the steam fire-engine, the propeller, the “ Monitor,” the “ Destroyer,” 
and the solar engine, are among Ericsson’s famous inventions, about 
which much new information is given in this article. Among the illus- 
trations are two fac similes of the original pencil sketches of the first idea 
of the “ Monitor,” made in 1854. 

Advance is made in society, in politics, in religion, and in practical 
affairs, not by revolutionary methods, but it is helped by enlightened 
and candid discussion conducted within the limits of reverence and 
dignity. All safe leaders are conservative, because they know that 
human progress is achieved rather by evolution than by revolution. 
The Forum, therefore, being sincerely devoted to the advancement of 
sound and safe thinking, has never admitted to its pages advocates of 
revolutionary methods, but has sought to give its readers the benefit of 
the thought and experience of the safest guides. It is to this fact—that 
The Forum is always constructive and never destructive in its conduct— 
that its great success is attributed. The mass of the people who are in 
search of the truth, and who have not lost their bearings by reason of 
any of the wild theories of the time, have found in its conduct a con- 
structive purpose in sympathy with their own ideas of progress; and it 
has had the good fortune to draw to itself, for this reason more than for 
any other, the support of the great number of intelligent and conserva- 
tive people in the country. 

“Two Soldiers,” by Captain Charles King, author of “ Dunraven 
Ranch,” is the complete novel in Lippincott’s for March, and is character- 
ized by the same dash and charm of style which make all of Captain 
King’s stories such entertaining reading. Love and war, two topics that 
age cannot stale, form the theme of the tale, and the characters of two 
soldiers, one a brave and honorable man, the other a dastard in both 
loye and war, are brought into sharp contrast. The dastard appears to 
succeed at first by clever wire-pulling, but virtue triumphs in the end. 
There is a capital description of Indian fighting, and the story is full of 
action, and is bright and healthy throughout. In “ Book-Talk,” Julian 
Hawthorne, who is at his best as a critic, has a charming little essay 
entitled “Eugene Field’s ‘ Little Books,’”’ and Frederick M. Bird con- 
tributes a thoughtful review of a new edition of “The Thoughts of 
Marcus Aurelius.” 

Perhaps the following points on the qualities of an art critic, taken 
from the Magazine of Art for March, may be of interest to some of our 
readers : 

Now, what are the qualities that are demanded of the art critic in 
addition to the “ temperateness of judgment, coolness of head, goodness 
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of heart, strict and honest impartiality” of the old-world formula? 
They are an intense love of art and an intimate knowledge of its history 
and its achievements; a close observation of nature, animate and inani- 
mate; good taste; sensitiveness of intelligence to appreciate all subtle 
zesthetic qualities; shrewd discrimination to detect not only artistic 
falsehood, but artistic imposture ; and such wide catholicity that he may 
sympathize with every mood of every honest artist, how much soever 
their works may differentiate. Moreover, he must possess a lively sense 
of his responsibility ; he must have sufficient humility to approach every 
serious work with respect, and enough modesty to bear ever in mind 
the likelihood of his own fallibility. He must, too, alas, be gifted with 

the evenness of temper to listen calmly to the misrepresentations of 
certain artists and their journalistic toadies, whom he may, perhaps 
unconsciously, have offended, and ignore, unfretted, the abuse and ridi- 
cule with which he is certain to be bespattered by those irresponsible 
paragraphists; and he must, too, possess the strength of mind to resist 
the ever-recurring promptings of friendship or temptations of revenge. 

And, in addition to all this, it is absolutely essential that the critic 
should be entirely familiar with the technique of art—not a book 
acquaintance merely, but one acquired by observation and ocular 
demonstration. 

“The danger of an ignorant person in seiziug an electric wire carrying 
astrong current is as great as that to which a person ignorant of the 
ways of snakes would be subjected if he undertook to take the place of 
the skilled observer * * accustomed to put his arm into a tall jar 
containing rattlesnakes and take them out.” This extract will show the 
general drift of an article on “ Dangers from Electricity,” by John Trow- 
bridge, which appears in the Atlantic for March. The opening article of 
the number, however, is a paper upon the “Trial, Opinions and Death 
of Giordano Bruno,” by William R. Thayer; this is followed by a paper 
by Charles Worcester Clark on “ Woman Suffrage, Pro and Con.” 
George Parsons Lathrop shows us “The Value of the Corner,” and there 
is an admirable paper called “ Loitering through the Paris Exposition,” 
which tells, among many other things, of all the concerts given at the 
cafés of the Exposition by the various nationalities—Gypsies, Javanese, 
Hungarians and many more. The whole paper is full of interesting 
sidelights on this great fair. Dr. Holmes is particularly amusing in 
“Over the Teacups,” and seems to wish that people would write less 
poetry. He closes with some odd verses on the rage for scribbling. Mr. 
James’s story and Mr. Bynner’s serial are continued, and Mrs. Deland 
allows her hero, from conscientious scruples, to decline to save a drown- 
ing woman—a novel position fora hero! The reviews, clever, as usual, 
bring this well composed number of the magazine to an end. 
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EXCHANGES. 


The characteristic which most impresses the critic of the literary pro- 
ductions of the college-student mind is the sameness of treatment. The 
merits and demerits of the later numbers of the different exchanges are 
of the same character as those of the earlier numbers, though perhaps 
more or less accentuated. When we attempt to criticize the individual 
productions of our sister colleges, which cover our table, we find ourself 
unconsciously expressing the same views, albeit in stronger language, 
which we gave voice to in the beginning of our career. We shall there- 
fore mention only the productions which seem to us especially worthy 
of note in our more worthy exchanges and finish with a taste of the 
more spiritual feelings of the youthful writers expressed in the work of 
the poets. 

“A Literary Almshouse” is the rather striking title of a composition 
in the Yale Lit., recounting the discoveries of forgotten gems and curios- 
ities on the dusty shelves of the garret book-case, which makes us wish 
to spend an hour in like manner, in the hope that we may be as well 
entertained as this writer seems to have been. 

“The Poetry of Baudelaire,” in the Harvard Monthly, is the best article 
in the February number, when we have excepted the usual contribution 
of the Alumnus. 

There is nothing better in the current number of the Williams Lit. 
than “A Glimpse of an English University” and “The Bazaars of 
Cairo.” 

We have culled the following bits of verse which we think will bear 


repeating : 


- 


THE CLOSE OF DAY. 


“ The daylight died: a filmy cloud 
Left lazily the zenith height ; 
In the calm river scarcely stirred, 
To bathe its flowing garment white. 


“ Night came: Night saddened but serene, 
In mourning for her brother Day ; 
And every star before the queen 
Bent, robed in gold, to own her sway. 


“ The turtle-dove’s soft wail was heard, 
The children dreaming in their sleep, 
The air seemed filled with rustling wings 
Of unseen birds in downy sweep. 


** Heaven spake to Earth in murmurs low, 
As when the Hebrew prophets trod 
Her hills of old. One word I know 
Of that mysterious speech :—’tis God.”” 
— The Cheltenham Reveille. 
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MUSIC. 


** Child of the stars is she, sister of Light, 
Spirit of joy to worlds unnumbered given : 
She stoops to earth in her resistless flight, 
And soars at will with captive souls to heaven,”’ | 
—Daritmouth Lit. 





























FAIRY SONG. 


“ Stars are twinkling bright above us, 
Music calls us on; 
Shades of eve that guard and love us, 
Veil the hallowed lawn ; 
Hand in hand, 
All the band, 
Dance we till the breaking dawn ! 


“ Hark! the gently swelling measure ! 
Form to form we cling. 
Dance while lasts our nightly pleasure, 
Clear the bluebells rings ; 
And above, 
Amid the grove, 
Nightingales in chorus sing.” 





— Vale Lit. 


VESPERS. 


“ Mellow flushes faint and quiver 
Softly round the couch of day ; 
On the bosom of the river 
Timid breezes float and play. 
a ee ae OR oe aa 
“* Slow the silvery vespers breaking 
Sweetly over hill and dale, 
Tuneful echoings awaking, 
Softly sings the nightingale.”” 
—Lehigh Burr. 
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BOOK REVIEWS. 


THE RELIGIOUS ASPECT OF EVOLUTION. By James McCosu, 
Lirr. D. (New York: Cuas. ScrrpNer’s Sons.) 

Thirty years have now passed since the publication of the “ Origin of 
Species,” and the theory brought forward by Darwin is still claiming 
public attention as a question to be settled. As it happens, most of the 
present hostility to evolution is based on religious grounds, while its 
scientific advocates have paid but little attention to this class of objec- 
tions. Dr. McCosh, in the work before us, takes up this side of the 
question and repels the charges made by conservative theologians that 
evolution is opposed to Christianity. The two main objections made to 
the development theory are, that it leaves no place for Revelation, and 
that it takes away our strongest reasons for believing in a Creator. The 
first of these Dr. McCosh dismisses by showing how much more sui 
generis are the miracles of the Old and New Testaments if all other 
physical events have natural causes. Moreover, the revelation of Scrip- 
ture can be interpreted in harmony with the new views. This is shown 
particularly in the chapter on “Powers Modifying Evolution,” where 
the author claims scientific evidence in favor of special interventions of 
the Creator, which furnish new fields for evolution. But by far the most 
important part of the work, from a theological standpoint, is the discus- 
sion of Final Cause and its relation to Natural Selection. “The super- 
natural power is to be recognized in the natural law. The design is 
seen in the mechanism.” “The very circumstance that a plant and 
animal can reproduce another plant and animal is an evidence of a more 
far-sighted design.” “ Natural Selection, with its consequent ‘the sur- 
vival of the fittest,’ is a most beneficient provision.” To any who are 
inclined to ignore evolution, because of its supposed hostility to religion, 
or are tempted to abandon their faith in religion because of recent 
science, this little volume will furnish an excellent antidote for the mass 
of polemic literature on one side or the other. 


THE INDUSTRIAL PROGRESS OF THE NATION. By Epwarp 
Arxinson. (New York: G. P. Purnam’s Sons. $2.50.) 

The present unrest in the industrial world, the dissatisfaction so prev- 
alent among the lower classes with the present system of distribution of 
the good things of this life, and the unprecedented accession to the 
ranks of the discontented in the German Empire, fills the mind of every 
thoughtful man with doubt and uncertainty as to the outcome. Reluc- 
tant to ally himself with the imaginary Utopias for social regeneration, 
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he is yet unable to see just how the facts are going to work out a success- 
ful solution. The congestion of wealth, the poverty of the lower classes, 
stand before his face as the result of the competitive system. What is 
the hope? Are the rich seizing an undue portion of the product of 
labor? And do the facts show that this so-called robbery is to be for- 
ever increasing and that it will be forever perpetuated? Mr. Atkinson, 
by collecting a series of his articles from the Forum and Century, has 
given us a book in which he shows that the proportion of the total 
product which labor receives is fully ninety per cent. He shows that 
under competition the profits have been growing smaller and the cost, 
which is wages, has gradually become a larger proportion. The conclu- 
sion is that labor’s share is gradually approaching the total product, thus 
tending to the time when the laborer will be more independent in mak- 
ing his contract, and the freedom and the interdependence of the cap- 
italist and the laborer will be equal and complete. If he is right, and 
his compilations are too generally received to question his authority, the 
present system of competition and private property contains within 
itself the germs which, by the evolution of history, will work the cor- 
rection of our present industrial ills, when industrial equality will stand 
side by side with political equality and yet leave to the world all the 
advantage of self-interest and of private property. 


ELEMENTS OF ASTRONOMY. By Cartes A. Youna, Pa.D., LL.D. 
(Boston anp Lonpon: Gryn & Co.) 

The success of Prof. Young as a teacher, and of his “General As- 
tronomy ” as a text-book, assure an earnest welcome to this his latest 
work. He has entirely re-written and re-arranged the material so as to 
bring it within the scope of the pupils of high schools and academies. 
Technicalities are, therefore, to a great extent, tabooed, and the phrase- 
ology will be perfectly intelligible to the average student in our high 
schools. The fact that the book is already in extensive use throughout 
the country is the greatest proof that in these efforts he has succeeded. 
Many of the illustrations and much of the material of his larger work 
are found in this book, but the whole is elementary in quality and quan- 
tity. Some new features are presented, conspicuous among which is a 
brief uranography of the stars visible in the United States, with maps 
and a list which enable one to easily find the positions of most of the 
visible stars and the most important of telescopic appearances which 
come within the power of a small instrument. The influence of Prof. 
Young’s personality, his genial manner and his happy faculty of impart- 
ing knowledge, are great factors in his success as a teacher, and ones 
which make him ever remembered by those who have had the privilege 
of listening to him. We are sorry for those who cannot have this privi- 
lege, and hasten to recommend as the best substitute the perusal of his 
work, which we do not hesitate to say will continue to grow in public 
esteem. 
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AMERICAN LITERATURE, By Auserr H. Smyre. (Pamapevesia: 
Ex.pringr & Bro.) 


The study of English Literature is of the most importance for the 
youth of to-day, and the branch of this literature which has grown up 
on American soil is one of especial regard to American youth. There 
has been no treatise of this branch which has not been either too critical 
or too exhaustive for practical use in the schools. The present volume, 
by Prof. Smyth, is intended to show the evolution of American literature 
from the polemics of colonial times, through the political discussions of 
the Revolution to the climax reached in the really literary work of men 
like Holmes, Lowell and Longfellow. It gives short biographical sketches 
of the most important representatives of each stage, with critical account 
of their work, and at the end an appendix of some of the best produc- 
tions as readings. These have been selected from their intrinsic value 
or from their capability to illustrate the historical evolution according to 
which the book is written. It is valuable as giving a comprehensive and 
general idea of the development and character of our literature. Its 
nature and manner of composition are essentially those of a text-book. 


TROPICAL AFRICA. By Henry Daummonp, LL.D., F. R.S.E. (New 
York: Jno. B. ALDEN.) 


David Livingstone aroused a great interest in this dark continent in 
his effort to redeem it. Since then the popular interest in its explora- 
tion and evangelization gradually waned till Stanley renewed the excite- 
ment with which the nations of the world watched the circumstances 
connected with England’s occupation of certain parts of Africa. In 
connection with his relief expedition and Stanley’s own account in the 
papers, and also in book form, this little book of Prof. Drummond’s, 
which points out the large features of the country with just enough nar- 
rative to make you think you are there in person, will be read as throw- 
ing a sidelight on the African question. Besides this secondary value, 
they have in themselves an entertaining quality, arising from Prof. 
Drummond’s personal opinion of the country through which he was 
passing, which would of itself make it a favorite book of travels. Most 
of the chapters have been published or delivered before “learned or 
unlearned societies” in England and America. 


THE INDUSTRIAL TRANSITION IN JAPAN. By Yerstro Ono, Pa.D. 
(Battimore: American Economic Association. $1.) 

The most of the development which has contributed to the history 
of the present industrial age has found its amplification among the 
Western nations. But civilization seems to be sweeping on Westward, 
and bids fair to rejuvenate the sluggish Orient. And Japan, the most pro- 
gressive of those ancient Empires, is awakening with an enterprise 
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almost American. With its new constitution and the freedom of the 
press, and the freedom of worship, they are in a most advantageous 
state to solve the industrial problem. The author describes fully the 
present industrial condition of Japan, with emphasis upon its manu- 
factures and transportation. The whole essay receives special strength 
from being the work of one who has had an intimate and living 
acquaintance with Japan. In most pleasing style it makes a valuable 
and interesting contribution to a portion of contemporary history with 
which every well-informed reader ought to be conversant. 


CONVERSATIONS IN A STUDIO. By Wriii1am Wermore Srory. 
(Boston anp New York: Hoveuton, Mirriin & Co., 2 Vous. $2.50.) 
One thought which dominates the rest in reading this thesaurus of 
information is the resemblance to Dr. Holmes’ “Autocrat.” All subjects 
are discussed, from Cicero’s letter to the price paid for the last water- 
color. They are in the form of conversations or dialogues between 
two friends in the studio of one of them, in which one seems to be 
very well informed, while the other is lacking in just the information or 
anecdote which the other possesses. The author evidently possesses 
a fund of general information on every subject which could interest 
artist, philosopher, literateur or business man, as we find him discussing 
with equal warmth and authority the condition and products of old 
masters, the lives and teachings of old philosophers. The poets and 
dramatists come in for their share, and we have specimens of their work 
and learned criticisms of their style. Shakespeare, Marlowe, etc., Michael 
Angelo and Raffaelle are compared and dismissed one after another, and 
religion too comes in for its due of the talk. It is one of the most enter- 
taining and diversified works it has been our privilege to see, and, as 
finished up in the well-known elegant style of the publishers, will form 
not only an intellectual but optical addition to the libraries of our readers. 


THE BARBARY CORSAIRS. By Sraniey Lans-Pootze. (New York: 
G. P. Purnam’s Sons. $1.50.) 

Mr. Lane-Poole has written for the “Stories of the Nations” a very 
interesting and instructive account of these notorious pirates. Most of 
his material is new, and he has interwoven a great deal of Turkish 
history, which throws side lights on the question under consideration. 
We wish he had added a few of the wild, rollicking sea ballads which 
one still hears in the forecastle,and which have for their subject or 
origin these same Barbary corsairs. Mr. Lane-Poole treats of a time 
which blackens, more than any other part of history, the Christian 
name. The lasting disgrace of the so-called Christian Powers of Europe 
is in allowing renegade spirits of genius to organize as ferocious thieves 
and plunder and enslave hundreds and thousands of Christian mer- 
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chants, to satisfy mutual jealousies and enmities of the aforementioned 
powers. But we must not be too severe in judging them, for ethics have 
undergone a vast humanizing change since the Middle Ages, and every 
merchant vessel was a pirate in possibility, and not a few easily and 
quickly so transformed themselves. 


KNICKERBOCKER NUGGETS. THE GARDEN. (New York G. P. 
Putrnam’s Sons. $1.00.) 

This the twenty-sixth number of this exquisite series is a compilation 
of the thoughts of various “ polite writers” on the useful and beautiful 
appendage to a house in the country—the garden. Some of the contri- 
butions are by such illustrious authors as Pliny the Elder and Younger 
and Lord Bacon; papers in the Spectator by various celebrated authors, 
and one by Alexander Pope, besides those of many others of lesser note. 
The compilers have purposely overlooked all writers of this century, and 
we have here, in a neat and handy form, all that has been artistically 
written in former times on the beauty of nature worth the perusal. 
Each addition to this series is welcomed as enthusiastically as was the 
first volume, and we are again eagerly awaiting later fruits of this magie 
press. 


ELSIE VENNER. By Ottver Wenpextt Hotmes. (New York AND 
Boston: Hoventon, Mirriin & Co. 50c.) 

Elsie Venner was first published in the form of a serial in the Atlantic 
Monthly, beginning in December, 1859. It met with universal welcome, 
and little is left us but to congratulate the readers of the “ Riverside 
Series” that they have had the opportunity given them of having, in 
popular and handy form, Dr. Holmes’ peculiar romance. The strange 
form of heredity illustrated by Elsie Venner, with the author’s ideas as 
to spiritual guardianship, is encased in the splendid diction and epigram- 
matic wisdom so characteristic of the author of the “Autocrat.” M 


NED STAFFORD’S EXPERIENCES IN THE UNITED STATES. Br 
Pare Mitrorp. (Ngw York anp Cuicaco: Ranp, McNattiy & Co. 
50c.) 

Ned Stafford was an English workman who came to America, and this 
book is an account of the various experiences he met with traveling over 
the country in the capacity of a book agent, day laborer, traveling show- 
man, and what not. The work shows knowledge and an appreciative 
knowledge of American customs and habits. Though not racy or brii- 
liant the book is not dull, and we have seen many a book of greater 
pretentions and far less merit. 
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ELEMENTS OF TRIGONOMETRY. By Epwrw 8S. Crawiey. (Putia- 
DELPHIA: J. B. Lipprncorr & Co. $1.00.) 

This text-book sets forth in a clear and intelligible manner the prin- 
ciples of elementary trigonometry, both plane and spherical. We have 
never seen a book more fitted for its purpose, that of giving in concise, 
yet clear terms such a course as is usual in a college. By a careful 
selection of matter the course may be shortened by omitting some of 
the less important sections. A very convenient appendix contains use- 
ful formule. 


A CONNECTICUT YANKEE IN KING ARTHUR’S COURT. By 
Mark Twarn. (New York: Cuaries L. Wesster & Co.) 

This, the latest and one of the strongest and best of Mark Twain’s 
humorous books, is variously dressed according to the ideas and purses 
of the various readers. We, with the rest of the world, are so much 
impressed with “the wildness of its humor, the fantastical absurdity of 
it all, and the grotesque innocence of the treatment of the theme,” that 
we have devoted a more conspicuous and much larger space to its review 
than we could have afforded here. But we must here pay our tribute to 
the excellent illustrations which enter so well into the spirit of the text 
and increase the effectiveness of the fun. 


THE PILGRIM AND THE SHRINE. By Epwarp Marrianp. (New 
York: Jno. W. Lovett Co. 50c.) 

This is the account of a soul’s seeking after light, and singly and alone 
meeting one after another the various doubts and questions which arise 
in modern thought, and settling them. It is set forth in so-called 
extracts from the journal of the struggler, which have an interest 
altogether distinct from the moral in their delightful descriptions of 
nature. The appreciative reception of the first, and the fact that this is 
the second edition, would seem to indicate that it has been of help to 
some other agonizing soul. 


JOSHUA. By tHe AvtHor or Uarpa. (New York: Jno. W. 
LovELL Co. 50c.) 

No one is more capable than Mr. Ebers “to make the mighty destinies 
of the people he has attempted to describe more humanly real to the 
sympathetic reader.” He has thrown about the majestic Bible narrative 
the softening influence of human feeling, and, with his inimitable 
genius, supplemented by his knowledge of Egyptology, he has, in this 
imaginative account of the Exodus, invested it with a new interest, 
which will, perhaps, agree with the preconceptions in many minds of 
the story of Joshua. 
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HEALTH NOTES FOR STUDENTS. By Burr G. Wiper. (New 
Yorx: G. P. Purnam’s Sons.) 

When a student leaves home to attend college, one of the most im- 
portant considerations is that of his general health. Dr. Wilder has here 
given some practical suggestions as to situation of room, food and drink, 
ventilation, etc., which are of the last importance to all students, and 
especially those naturally delicate. The book is paper covered and of 
convenient size to have continually about one for frequent reference. 


HENRIETTE. From toe Frencn or Leon pe Trnskav. By Anna D. 
Pace. (New York: Jno. W. Lovett Co. 50c.) 
A novel of considerable merit. One which will be read with interest 
by all pleasure seekers in the literary way. 


HELENE BUDEROFF. By Marrua Morton. (New York: Jno. W. 
Lovett Co. 50c.) 
A book which holds our imagination with a consuming interest, but 
which our judgment insists is too exciting. Plenty of passion, plenty of 
disappointment and tragedy and—the usual ending. 


A FAMILY WITHOUT A NAME. By Jutes Verne. (New York: 
Jno. W. Lovett Co. 30c.) 

We have no need to introduce this author to our readers; they have 
all read with breathless interest, in their earlier days, other works from 
his hand. This Indian story, laid in Canada, can almost rival Cooper’s 
celebrated tales. 


MY SISTER’S HUSBAND. (New York: J. W. Lowett Co. 50c.) 

A novel from the pen of that favorite writer of short stories, Patience 
Stapleton. It is a story of Galveston life, and the Texan atmosphere 
has been reproduced in the story with her usual skill. 


MAGIC BLACK AND WHITE. By Franz Hartman, M.D. (New 
York: Jonn W. Lovett Co, 50c.) 
The work is one in which deep thought and insight into the intricate 
workings of human life is shown, and the lover of occult literature can- 
not fail to find here topics of interest. 


PLAIN TALES OF THE HILLS. By Rupyarp Kreuine. (New Yorxr: 
F. F. Lovett & Co. 50c.) 
Rudyard Kipling is a comparatively new writer, who has been received 
with great favor in England. He has published this volume of stories 
of life in India, which are full of thrilling interest. 
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BOOKS RECEIVED. 


THE MYNN’S MYSTERY. By Gerorcze Manviie Fen. 30c, 
MASTER OF HIS FATE. By J. Macraren Copsan. 30c. THE 
CHILDREN OF TO-MORROW. By Wm. SHarp. 30c. A VERY 
STRANGE FAMILY. By F. W. Rosinson, 30c. (New York: 
F. F, Lovett &. Co.) 





Co.tiece SrupEnts who would like to earn from one hundred to five 
hundred dollars during vacation months are invited to correspond with 
the undersigned. Send for our illustrated catalogue, and if you will 
state just when you will be ready to commence work, and how long you 
can continue at it, we will guarantee to make you an acceptable propo- 
sition. 

Cuartes L. Wesster & Co., publishers of the Grant and Sheridan 
Memoirs, Mark Twain's books, and other standard works, 3 East 14th 
Street, New York. ’ 


Pror. Lorsetre’s Memory System is creating greater interest than ever 
in all parts of the country, and persons wishing to improve their 
memory should send for his prospectus, free, as advertised in another 
page. 
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LENDAR. 





Fes. 12ra.—Ivy Club Tea, from 4-6 P.M.. ... 


CALENDAR. 


Fes. 5ra.—End of First Term. 

Fes. 6rH.—Second Term begins. Mr. Carl Lumholtz’s lecture on “ Life 
Among the Cahnibals.” 

Fes. 7tH.—Glee and Banjo Clubs’ concert, in Elizabeth. 

Fes. 7-9Ta.—Third Y. M. C. A. Convention of Third District of New 
Jersey, at Pennington. 

Fes. 10rn.—Regular meeting of the Philadelphia Club. Casselberry, 
91, elected Treasurer in place of Semple, ’91, resigned. 


Glee and Banjo Clubs’ 


concert in the Methodist Church, followed by the Junior Promenade. 
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Wafers, 
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Marrons Guiacés, 


SUITABLE FOR 


CreaM Brandy CHERRIES, 
SELECT PRESENTS. 


STEPHEN F. WHITMAN & SON, 
Southwest Cormer iS@th and Market Streets, 





PHILADELPHIA. 



















